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BRITISH INTERESTS. 
Sega here is the approach of woe. Slow and 


lingering have been the steps of this country to avert it. 

As I write in mid-March none can foretell what the next 
few days and weeks may bring. Austria has been blotted out ; 
the lawful Government of Spain has its back to the wall, 
which may crumble behind it; Hungary is threatened ; 
Czechoslovakia is all but surrounded by hostile forces. Yet 
the British Government—led by men who revolted against 
those of their colleagues who saw the peril and would have 
us meet it—speaks in public even more evasively than it has 
spoken in secret to foreign Governments. Our people are left 
bewildered ; and, save for a too amateurish Opposition, and 
experienced critics like Mr. Winston Churchill, there is no 
leadership in the land. 

So swift has been the approach of woe that, before these 
lines can be printed, it may be upon us. If it spare us awhile 
—or be suspended so as to allow time for foreign propaganda 
once again to bemuse our public men and to befog our public 
opinion—we may have a little leisure to look back over the 
fool’s progress of our “ policy ” since 1925. Then many may 
see in retrospect what a few have long seen in prospect and 
have foretold in vain—how our total rejection of the Geneva 
Protocol (designed to give us and others effective security 
against war) has progressively landed us in insecurity ; how 
the countenance lent by our responsible statesmen to ten- 
dencies incompatible with our own freedom has helped to 
make gangsterdom supreme in Central Europe; how our 
repeated betrayals of the League of Nations and of British 
interests since the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in Sep- 
tember 1931 and the Italian invasion of Abyssinia in October 
1935 have blackened our face throughout the world. It seems 
incredible, though it is true, that our short-sighted Ministers, 
latterly with the support of a press so wrong-headed. as to 
appear wilfully blind, were incapable of understanding or 
unwilling to see that this country and its freedom are the 
ultimate enemies and the intended prey of systems and 
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“ ideologies ” inspired by fanatical hatred of those “ free 
institutions ” which the Balfour Report on Inter-Imperial 
Relations rightly declared in November 1926 to be the “ life 
blood ” of the British Commonwealth. 

It should have been—it ought to-day to be—the undeviat- 
ing purpose of British policy to safeguard this “ life blood,” 
and to check and enfeeble by every means in our power the 
vampires who would destroy it. Yet, instead of seeking 
sedulously to strengthen in Europe and the world the forces 
that were ranged against predatory dictatorships, instead of 
arming ourselves betimes in the service of the ideal embodied 
in the League of Nations, we have allowed ourselves to be 
beguiled by the pretence that Fascism and Nazism were 
defending order and property against Communism, and have 
closed our eyes to the truth that, of the conflicting “ ideo- 
logies,’” Communism though false in doctrine and damnable 
in practice is the least dangerous. 

Now we have our reward. Nemesis dogs our steps. Lest 
even a semblance of freedom be preserved in Austria by the 
will of her people, we have seen Austria invaded by the 
military might of Hitlerite Germany, a might of which our 
Ministers sought until a year or two ago to deny the very 
existence though they should have known, as others knew, 
that it was being built up in secret. Worse than the rape of 
Austria has been and is the sequel. The 16,000 Nazi police 
who followed hard on the heels of Hitler’s submissive Reichs- 
wehr are far more sinister than his guns and tanks and 
bayonets. How many thousands of Austrians who hoped to 
be free, who dreamt of preserving their country as the last 
refuge of sane Germanism, have been taken into “ protective 
custody,” beaten with steel rods in prison and otherwise 
tortured we may never know., If Hitler and Himmler can 
prevent it no voice, no shriek of agony, from Austria will be 
allowed to reach the outside world. Her Jews, too, will be 
pariahs. We may hear of the suicides of the “ suicided,” of 
opponents “shot while trying to escape,” but we are un- 
likely to hear of the nameless abominations practised in Nazi 
concentration camps upon defenceless victims who may even 
be forced to parade before selected foreign visitors and 
journalists and to declare themselves well treated, lest worse 
befall. Nay, if precarious peace be still preserved, we may see 
our noble lords invited to bear witness to the admirable order 
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which reigns in Austria, and return home to assure us that, 
even if the process of “‘ assimilation ” was a trifle vigorous, it 
was merely the fulfilment of the natural desire of one German 
people for union with another. Presently—who knows ?—a 
British Foreign Secretary may be persuaded again to disguise 
himself as some sort of sportsman, and to re-open “ friendly 
conversations ” with Herr Hitler for an Anglo-German agree- 
ment. All these things have been. Why should they not 
again be? 

Hitler, to do him justice, may not make it quite so easy for 
us to be fooled, and to fool ourselves, as it has been in the 
past. Early in March our Nazi-loving Ambassador in Berlin, 
Sir Nevile Henderson, began preliminary official “ con- 
versations ” with Herr Hitler. The Government has said 
nothing of them hitherto. But I have reason to believe that 
Hitler laid down, approximately, five conditions as the 
framework of further “‘ conversations.” These conditions are 
stated to have been : 

1. Any Anglo-German negotiations must be accompanied by an 

offer of colonies to Germany. 

2. There can be no connection between a colonial settlement and a 

general European settlement. 

3. The British press must be controlled and prevented from publish- 

ing news or views displeasing to Hitler. 

4. No attempt must be made to separate Italy from Germany. 

5. There must be no interference with German efforts to suppress 
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“ Bolshevism ” anywhere. 


After the rape of Austria, which came as a shock to Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain and Lord Halifax—though why it 
should have shocked them is not clear since they had en- 
couraged Hitler to think Great Britain contemptible by 
getting rid of Mr. Eden two or three hours after Herr Hitler 
had scorned him publicly—timid steps were taken to let the 
German Government know that this country has “ taken 
note ” of the assurances given by Field-Marshal Goering to 
Czechoslovakia. The value of these assurances may be 
judged in the light of similar assurances which Hitler and 
Goering progressively gave to all the German parties after 
the advent of Nazism to power—and proceeded forthwith to 
smash and suppress those parties. But is the defence of 
Czechoslovakia a British interest? Another question may 
suggest the answer. Is it or is it not a British interest that 
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Germany should rule from the North Sea to the Black Sea 
and to the Dardanelles? Is it or is it not a British interest 
that there should be in the centre of Europe a brave and 
independent, free and democratic people whose military 
power might be worth a million bayonets on the day when 
Hitler should suddenly assail France or, more probably, 
England? For if Czechoslovakia go down, we and France 
shall assuredly be called upon either to submit to Hitler’s 
demands or to fight in what may be a forlorn hope. 

Our people have long been wont to think “ foreign 
affairs”? and “home affairs” entirely separate branches 
of public concern. While every Briton is supposed to 
know about “ home affairs,” ‘foreign affairs’ are treated 
as strange, outlandish things on which “ experts” alone 
speak with authority. Among our national superstitions this 
is one of the most noxious. Nowadays, there is no major 
home affair that does not impinge upon foreign affairs, and 
vice versa. All are governed by the prospect of war. Here is a 
case in point. Up and down the country, under the auspices 
of the Home Office—not of the Foreign Ofice—meetings are 
being held to instruct our people in the use of gas masks and 
to foster public knowledge of air-raid precautions. At none 
of the meetings which I have attended has a word been 
officially said to explain why the precautions are needed. For 
all a visitor from “abroad” might know, a provident 
Government has made tens of millions of new gas masks 
against the peril that meteors may fall upon us, set fire to our 
houses and develop poisonous gases as they strike the earth. 
At one such meeting I did put an irreverent question. I 
asked the audience whether they were fully aware of the 
danger to which we are exposed by the wicked designs of 
Holland, Belgium and France. After a moment of bewilder- 
ment the response showed that my question had gone home. 

The plain truth, which our people understand though the 
Government never mentions it, is that we are spending large 
sums on defence against aerial attack, and larger sums on the 
strengthening of our air force and on rearmament in general, 
because of the possibility that Nazi Germany, alone or in 
combination with Fascist Italy, may try to smash us without 
warning by a sudden, crushing blow. What they do not yet 
see is that if Holland, Belgium or France were to be similarly 
attacked, care for our own safety would compel us to take 
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action and to face the consequences. This British interest is 
imperfectly understood. 

The principle that the defence of the Low Countries is a 
traditional British interest was reaffirmed three or four years 
ago in a White Paper which bore the initials of a Prime 
Minister, the late James Ramsay MacDonald. It is incon- 
testable, though it is rarely present to the public mind. Still 
less obvious does it seem that the defence of France must be 
an axiom of British policy. France, our people are disposed 
to imagine, is strong enough to defend herself without our 
generous “help”; and it does not readily occur to them 
that, in the contingency against which our air-raid precautions 
are directed, we might need the help of France quite as much 
as the French might need ours. Nor have our official spokes- 
men taken any pains to tell our people that the defensive 
arrangements which have been concerted between Great 
Britain and France are, for this very reason, reciprocal. 

In recent years our various National Governments have 
tacitly assumed that “ foreign affairs” are “ foreign” and 
that they can best be handled if our people are kept compre- 
hensively in the dark. Then, when crises have occurred, the 
cry has been raised that “ public opinion ” would not stand 
this or that, and that the country “ would never fight ” for 
something it knows nothing about. Enlightenment has come, 
at intervals, from members of the Opposition and from 
* candid friends ” of the Government, such as Mr. Winston 
Churchill. But “ popular” newspapers like Lord Beaverbrook’s 
“Expresses ” and Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mail have con- 
tinued to assure their readers that what happens, for instance, 
in Central Europe is no concern of ours, and that we are not 
going to run any of the madcap, quixotic risks which the 
peace crusaders of the Left would have us run. Even Mr. 
Garvin wrote in the Observer of March 6th : 

There is another question, and it is the acid test. Will any 
orator at the thousand meetings this week pledge the Opposition 
to go to war in these circumstances for Austria and Czechoslovakia ? 
Yes or No? ... To these test questions the answer of the British 
people is “No”; and if the Opposition stand for the contrary 
they will be crushed at the polls. “ Because we are not geese,” as 
Palmerston said. 


Nothing is more goose-like than to put these questions in this 
way and to affirm that “ the British people ” will answer them 
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in the negative. The “ Shiver Sisters ” are not—or not yet— 
the British people. Their prototype, Horatio Bottomley, 
shrieked “ To Hell with Serbia! ” in July 1914. Within a few 
days the British people were fighting—as they thought at 
first—“ for Belgium ” while in reality they were fighting for 
their own lives. I object strongly to any conception of British 
interests that would have us “ fight for Austria” or “ fight 
for Czechoslovakia.” The British people ought only to fight 
for well-understood British interests; and any “ foreign ”’ 
policy that is pursued on their behalf should seek to safeguard 
the two greatest British interests. The first is our own indi- 
vidual freedom and the preservation of the British Common- 
wealth as a free, democratic polity based on representative 
institutions. The second is the prevention of war. The deep 
uneasiness which our people feel—and feel more deeply than 
ever after the removal of Mr. Eden from the National Govern- 
ment—springs from fear lest misguided and short-sighted 
official tactics land us sooner rather than later in the very 
war which those tactics are ostensibly designed to avoid. 

If one method be worse than another in the treatment of 
foreign policy—that is to say, of our main home affair since 
the very existence of this country may be involved—it is the 
method of propaganda by slogans. Let us look at the slogan : 
“To Hell with Czechoslovakia! ”’, for example. One evening 
last year a distinguished statesman from the Eastern half of 
Europe was discoursing learnedly to a British “ expert ” 
audience upon the juridical implications of the League 
Covenant. A British peer rudely told him not to expect help 
from this country because he would not get it. “‘ We do not 
ask for your help ” was the swift retort which the statesman 
presently amplified to the following effect: ‘‘ We are accus- 
tomed,” he said, “to look upon Great Britain as a country 
that keeps its word. We know that, since the German 
reoccupation of the Rhineland, Great Britain and France 
have entered into arrangements that are tantamount to a 
reciprocal defensive alliance. We admire the strength of the 
British navy, we know something of the growing strength of 
your air force, and we think that your programme of rearma- 
ment may help to prevent a European catastrophe. But we 
do not imagine that Great Britain, with all her strength, can 
be responsible for the defence of French continental frontiers ; 
and we understand that France must cultivate the friendship 
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and the alliance of Central and South Eastern European 
countries whose co-operation would lighten the task of 
French national defence. Of course, these friendships and 
alliances have to be reciprocal, just as your defensive alliance 
with France now is. And, should these smaller friends and 
allies be exposed to attack, France would be bound to lend 
them aid. If, as a result, France should be attacked, will 
Great Britain hold aloof? We think that respect for your 
pledged word, to say nothing of your care for British interests, 
warrants us in assuming that you will not hold aloof. On this 
assumption you would be helping France who would be help- 
ing us. This is what I meant by saying: ‘ We do not ask for 
your help.’ We think you cannot afford not to help us, for 
you would have to help France.” 

Those of us who calmly consider what British interests 
really are need to examine this reasoning. Certainly, no 
British Government that cares for national interests ought 
to leave our people without guidance upon so grave an issue. 
Bluntly put, the question is whether a Nazi Germany in 
military and economic control of Europe from the North Sea 
to the Black Sea would be compatible with our safety and 
freedom. If this question cannot be decided quite so auto- 
matically as the statesman from Eastern Europe suggested 
that it would be, it is an issue upon which an uninstructed 
public opinion in this country might be deeply divided. Upon 
the prospect that it would be divided the German and the 
Italian Governments are probably counting in their own 
choice of tactics. To keep it divided may, indeed, be an 
object of their sedulous propaganda among us; for they 
realise that nothing would be more likely to paralyse a British 
Government in a moment of crisis than doubt whether it 
could be sure of public support in an emergency that might 
involve, albeit indirectly, our own peace and safety. 

On March 7th the Prime Minister—who had been hard 
pressed by his critics ever since he accepted on February 2oth 
the resignations of Mr. Anthony Eden and Lord Cranborne— 
made an almost impassioned statement to the House of 
Commons. Declaring that the root of his political creed is 
“ individual liberty,” he said : 

Subject to reasonable restrictions, I believe in liberty of thought, 
of speech, of action. Without that there can be no true democracy. 
I do not believe that a democracy need necessarily be less efficient 
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than other systems of government. It may indeed sometimes lag 
behind in time in making its decisions, but at any rate democracy 
can do what no dictator can permit to himself ; democracy can 
afford to make mistakes. 

For the preservation of democracy, which means the preserva- 
tion of our liberty, I would fight myself, and I believe that the 
people of this country would fight. I am convinced in the inner- 
most core of my mind that the course we are pursuing in putting 
forward our present programme for defence is the surest way of 
avoiding the grave necessity of fighting at all. 


This statement was loudly cheered. It expresses the feeling 
of the country. Where it stands in need of elucidation is 
precisely in its relation to our rearmament and defence pro- 
gramme. British freedom does not yet stand alone in the 
world. But if there be doubt whether Great Britain cares for 
the freedom of other countries which hold Mr. Chamberlain’s 
belief as passionately as he holds it, and if those countries be 
allowed to go under or be otherwise compelled to bow before 
the armed dictatorships, no conceivable degree of isolated 
British rearmament can save this country from finding itself 
in a position of relative weakness and inferiority. This is one 
very practical reason why we should be careful not to dis- 
courage and, still more, not to throw to the wolves smaller 
countries whose weight and vigour might help us, in an hour 
of decision, to preserve our own freedom and thus to maintain 
a British interest. 

Upon the differences between the Prime Minister and the 
former Foreign Secretary which led to the resignations of Mr. 
Anthony Eden and of Lord Cranborne it is unnecessary to 
dwell in detail. Nobody who has had direct experience of 
public feeling on this matter can doubt that Mr. Eden’s stand 
in favour of international good faith has earned him the 
gratitude and admiration of many, perhaps the majority, of 
his fellow countrymen. Mr. Winston Churchill in an impres- 
sive speech described Mr. Eden’s departure as “ an irreparable 
loss to the Government . . . because he seems to be the one 
fresh figure of first magnitude arising out of the generation 
which was ravaged by the War.” Yet I should be inclined to 
add that, if time be granted us, the irreparable loss to the 
Government may turn out to have been a notable gain for the 
country. There was a danger, amounting almost toa certainty, 
that in the event of an international crisis in which the defence 
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of ulterior (if not immediately apparent) British interests 
would have demanded firm and far-sighted decisions, we 
should have been confronted with a revolt of several Mini- 
sters, supported by that part of our press which has been 
influenced by German and Italian propaganda. Thanks to 
the resignations of Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne the responsi- 
bility for tactics which the better-informed sections of the 
public regard with misgiving has been saddled fairly and 
squarely upon the shoulders of the Prime Minister, Lord 
Halifax and their colleagues. Should this policy fail, and 
should Ministers resist the temptation to go farther in the 
way of concessions than they ought to go, lest the public 
verdict be that “ Eden was right,” the power of revolting 
Ministers to thwart a wiser policy in future will have been 
lessened or destroyed. This may well be a national advantage. 

Another advantage is that a potential basis for an alterna- 
tive National Government has now been created. No un- 
prejudiced observer of our public affairs can suppose that the 
country would willingly entrust its destinies to the leaders of 
the Opposition, especially after the lamentable misjudgment 
they showed in moving a vote of censure which enabled the 
Government to blur the lines of the Eden crisis and to ride 
off with a merely party majority on an issue of grave national 
importance. But the country would view with confidence a 
return to office of men like Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne in 
a broader National Government inasmuch as they have proved 
themselves men of character as well as of talent. 

The present elimination of Mr. Eden may therefore turn 
out to have been a blessing in disguise. For the moment it 
has ensured a far more vigilant control of the conduct of our 
foreign policy than public opinion would have exercised had 
Mr. Eden remained in office. Under this control Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Halifax will be likely to scrutinise more care- 
fully whatever specious proposals may come to them from 
Berlin and Rome. In this respect “‘ Eden out ” may be more 
powerful than “ Eden in’; and the slender chances that any 
sound Anglo-Italian or Anglo-German understanding can be 
reached will have been improved. But whatever Government 
may now or may presently be in charge of British interests 
the fundamental necessity will remain to determine what 
those interests are, the order of their precedence and the 


methods by which they shall be defended. 
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We should not be spending more than {1,500,000,000 on 
rearmament, nor would the Government be spreading know- 
ledge of precautions against air raids, unless there were reason 
to believe that we may at any moment be engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle. The scene is set for a drama of the 
grimmest sort; and unless we are minded to play our part 
with the grimmest determination not only shall we not 
prevent the drama from being played but shall fail in our 
duty to ourselves and others. In which direction does our 
duty lie? We have been told that we cannot let ourselves be 
drawn into the conflict between the Bolshevist and the Fascist- 
Nazi “ideologies”? which is alleged to be dividing Europe 
and the world into hostile camps; that we must keep clear 
of these dictatorial systems and hold aloof. This is very poor 
doctrine. It condemns us to a perpetual, panic-stricken de- 
fensive, to a series of timorous manceuvres and expedients by 
which we have convinced the greater part of the world, in- 
cluding the United States, that we are on the run and shall 
run the faster the harder we are pressed. 

During a recent visit to the United States I was often asked : 
“When will Britain be herself again?’ To answer was not 
easy. One of the worst effects of the “‘ Eden crisis ” has now 
been to deprive us of the remnant of confidence and goodwill 
which we possessed abroad. Our hard-headed business men, 
who would not dream of buying a business without reference 
to the “ goodwill” attaching to it, are light-heartedly ready 
to throw to the winds all the “ goodwill” of our national 
business. They forget that we and the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth hold an ideology of our own, a liberal faith 
in the virtue of individual freedom and of democratic institu- 
tions which, as Mr. Eden once said, is not a half-way house 
between Communism and Fascism but “ is in another street 
altogether.” We have no need to be faint-hearted in the 
propagation of this faith. In the last resort, by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s own confession, we should be ready to fight 
for it, for it is the only faith that will ever avail to hold the 
British Commonwealth together or to gain for us the support 
of the United States. 

So it seems to me that British policy ought to capitalise 
without delay our ultimate determination to fight for our 
faith. We should, I think, make a virtue of necessity and take 
the offensive against the false and degrading doctrines of 
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“totalitarian ” systems and proclaim the superior virtue of 
our own liberal outlook and our readiness to uphold it. In no 
other way shall we ever be able to approach our ideal of peace. 
The principles of freedom upon which this country and the 
British Commonwealth stand are the bugbear and the ulti- 
mate enemy of Fascism and Nazism, both of which proceed 
from an ideology of war. In this respect, and for the present 
at any rate, the ideology of Russian Communism is less 
dangerous. Its aim is not aggressive war however false its 
doctrines and damnable its methods of government may be. 
With Communism at home we know how to deal. With 
Fascism and Nazism many of our “ hard-headed men” are 
inclined to sympathise because Fascism and Nazism mas- 
querade as bulwarks against the Communist menace to 
private property. A little experience of “ business ” in Ger- 
many and Italy would help to cure them of their folly. 

If our rearmament means anything it is meant to deter 
Fascist or Nazi aggression. Have our Ministers and newspaper 
proprietors never thought of encouraging by firm statements 
of liberal policy the high proportion of the German and 
Italian peoples who loathe the tyrannies under which they 
live? We have no quarrel with the German or with the 
Italian people. Rather should our aim be to save them both 
for Europe, to hasten the day when a free Germany and a 
free Italy shall be able to join with us and other countries in 
creating a Europe set for peace and co-operation. From such 
a Germany and such an Italy no reasonable concession would 
be withheld. To a Germany and an Italy whose totalitarian 
ideology is expressed in threatening readiness for aggressive 
war no blackmail should be paid. 

Even to-day, when the eleventh hour has struck, it might 
not be too late to save Europe and ourselves from disaster by 
a firm profession of liberal faith on the part of this country, 
with our new armed strength in the service of peace as its 
background. The British Dominions and the United States 
would regain a confidence in us which they have wellnigh 
lost. They would say : “ Britain is herself again.” Above all, 
this country would have shown that it has lost neither the 
will nor the power to stand up for British interests. 

WickHAM STEED. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S PROBLEMS AND 
THE OCCUPATION OF AUSTRIA. 


HE occupation of Austria by German troops, and the 

setting aside of Austrian sovereignty by Herr Hitler’s 

declaration that Austria is now a part of the German 
Reich, all of which was accomplished in a few days, have 
given rise to fresh problems for the neighbouring state of 
Czechoslovakia. Properly speaking they are no new problems 
at all, but ancient and familiar ones, that will now be in the 
limelight of international discussion. That military circles in 
Czechoslovakia have long busied themselves with the possi- 
bility of a Gleichschaltung or even a complete annexation of 
Austria is clear from the fact that to-day about 260 miles of 
Austro-Czechoslovak frontier is very strongly fortified, which 
fortification has been carried out for more than two years 
with unusual energy and at great cost. 

The length of the Czechoslovak frontier with Germany in 
the north and the west, i.e. the Silesian, Saxon, and Bavarian 
borders, had hitherto been about 540 miles long. As the 
already fortified Austrian frontier of Czechoslovakia must now 
be regarded as a prolongation of the Czechoslovak-German 
frontier, Czechoslovakia has now, in effect, a frontier with 
Germany of no less than 800 miles which, in case of necessity, 
she would have to defend. The full difficulty of this task may 
be easily imagined when one considers that the Franco- 
German frontier is only 200 miles long. Hence the conclusion © 
is drawn that a very great part of the German land and air 
forces would, in case of conflict, be engaged in dealing with 
Czechoslovakia, and could not be employed in action in the 
West. Herein lies the striking significance of an alliance with 
Czechoslovakia, not only for France but also for England, if 
the latter should—as is hoped in Prague in the interest of 
world peace—leave no more room for doubt that, in the case 
of a Franco-German conflagration, unprovoked by France, 
England would regard it as her duty to hasten to the aid of 
her French ally. The Quai d’Orsay, as is known, is very 
decided in its view that France would regard an attack on 
Czechoslovakia as an attack on herself, and would stand by 
her alliance treaties accordingly. These problems, which 
concern also the two Great Powers of Western Europe, did 
not arise freshly with the occupation of Austria ; they have 
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only taken on a tremendously topical character, and they give 
rise to questions which no longer merely employ a moderate 
number of specialists and Cabinets, but have become an 
exceedingly important factor in the public opinion of the 
whole of Europe, especially in the western countries. This 
is the first, and, for Czechoslovakia, not the least important 
consequence of the occupation of Austria by National Socialist 
Germany, an occupation carried out without the least regard 
for national rights, but, nevertheless, always regarded by 
Prague as a distinct possibility. I am convinced that Dr. 
Benesh meant just this when, in the early summer of last year, 
he emphasised in the course of a conversation I had with him : 


The question of an Austro-German “ Anschluss ” is no more a 
purely Czechoslovak problem; I have long considered it as a 
European problem. Should this problem one day become acute, 
it will have to be solved from the point of view of all Europe, for 
the four Great Powers are so much interested in it that Czecho- 
slovakia has no desire to take upon herself alone the responsibility 
for this problem. 


The fact that Czechoslovakia is now flanked on three sides 
by an aggressive and militarily strong neighbour cannot be 
denied, although there is properly no new danger but the 
realisation of a German desire for expansion which has long 
and openly been taken into account in Prague. Now the 
question arises whether, through this lengthening of the 
frontier, an effective isolation of Czechoslovakia has been 
attained, as always desired by Germany. Here also Dr. 
Benesh said to me some time ago that a country with France 
and Russia, the two greatest military powers of the Con- 
tinent, as allies, could never be isolated, quite apart from the 
fact that even then he considered the Anglo-French alliance 
as indestructible. I believe that the leading politicians of 
Czechoslovakia have no reason to depart from what the 
President then said. If, as some would like to do, we consider 
the occupation of Austria as a complete isolation of Czecho- 
slovakia, we may be making a grave mistake. Not only are 
the treaty obligations of France and Russia absolutely clear, 
but also the will of the French and Russian Governments to 
stand by them in all circumstances. The most important 
Continental alliance against German aggression and the 
creation of a National Socialist hegemony in Europe, the 
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Franco-Russian treaty, can never function if one of these 
two great Powers be inactive, supposing the important link in 
this alliance system were cut through by the taking by storm 
of Czechoslovakia and the destruction of her sovereignty. 

It is perhaps the greatest error one can fall into, when 
considering Central European conditions, to put the situation 
of Austria and that of Czechoslovakia on the same level. 
Austria, through the policy of Dr. Dollfuss, the Chancellor in 
1933 when she stood at a cross-roads, decided on what was for 
the moment certainly a more convenient way, but a much 
more dangerous one. She placed herself under the fickle pro- 
tection of Italy, instead of keeping to the path of democracy 
and thus—as in Czechoslovakia—building up a firm system 
of alliances with other democratic states. In her hour of 
destiny Austria had friends but no real allies who would have 
taken up arms for her. Obligations to Austria, which arose 
from the League of Nations and the already severely shaken 
principles of collective security, were of a general, almost 
platonic, nature. The alliance system of Czechoslovakia has 
suffered no harm through the occupation of Austria. On the © 
contrary, one may even say that the treaties of alliance with 
Czechoslovakia are to-day more highly valued than ever by 
allied and neutral countries in all parts of the Continent. 
Wherever there are clear alliance treaties with Prague it is 
emphasised that the necessity of invoking these treaties in 
case of need is plain. Where there are no direct and automatic 
treaty obligations, public opinion is growing alive to the 
necessity of making much needed assurances to Czecho- 
slovakia, in the interests of the country itself concerned. 
These facts are a second, but no less important, consequence 
for Czechoslovakia of the occupation of Austria. 

A third consequence, the real significance of which should 
not be under-estimated, is the moral conviction of the 
Czechoslovak people, becoming more and more in evidence, 
that they will be the masters of their own destiny. This is 
clear not only from the speech of the Premier, Dr. Hodia, 
but also from an unconditional drawing together of all 
Parties, with the single exception of that of Herr Henlein, 
whether Right or Left. Thus M. Hampl, Chairman of the 


Czech Social Democrat Party, declared in the great March 
debate in the Parliament : 
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Czechoslovakia is the only country in Central Europe where the 
working people can develop socially and democratically. Czecho- 
slovakia is our resurrection, our life, and our grave. We will guard 
our liberty and our independence and will not shrink from any 
sacrifice. We will never permit Czechoslovakia to become a vassal 
state. We hold to the dictum of Masaryk, that it is better to die 
free than to live in chains. 


And on the extreme Right of Parliament, the Agrarian 
deputy, M. Zilka, replied to some threatening sentences in 
the last speech of Herr Hitler : 


The German Chancellor has remarked that, in the case of a 
continued attitude of the Press as it is at present, the iron mountain 
of the German army may be set in motion. But there are other 
iron mountains in Europe, too, which can well be forged into 
weapons and set in motion should the most elementary principles 
of neighbourly good conduct be abandoned. We will defend 
ourselves with all our strength, not only in our own interests, but 
in the interests of the whole culture and civilisation of Europe. 


He who carefully observes the reaction of the Czechoslovak 
people to Germany’s annexation of Austria, can witness to 
the astonishing tranquillity and confidence with which they 
look the facts in the face, in spite of their recognition of the 
gravity of the situation. A superficial observer might call it 
phlegm. But one who knows this people knows very well that 
their temperament is anything but phlegmatic, just as they 
hate exaggerated and sanguinary eruptions. Here is security 
and confidence arising from a sense of moral cleanliness and 
right. But it is also confidence in their own strength and trust 
in their allies ; in short, in all those things that in Austria in 
the critical hours were not at hand, and which could no longer 
be conjured up by patriotic avowals, wireless broadcasts, and 
belated efforts to resuscitate a self-destroyed democracy. 
Nevertheless, even when one considers how the destiny of 
this country neighbouring on Austria has come to depend on 
its own strength, founded on its systematic armament, and 
its equally systematically built-up alliances, and—no less 
important—on the feeling of moral right, all this does not 
mean that one should close one’s eyes to sober realities. Until 
some years ago military experts believed that a military 
aggressor must possess a threefold strength in men and 
material to enable him to meet the defender on an equal 
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footing. After experiences in Spain, however, the experts have 
revised their opinion in so far as they now recognise that a five- 
fold superiority of the aggressor is necessary in order to meet 
the strategically, economically and politically more favourable 
position of the defender. This fact is of remarkable impor- 
tance with regard to Czechoslovakia, who will take up arms 
only in her own defence and turn the enormous length of her 
frontiers against a potential attacker. Superficial observers 
of the strategic situation of the country formerly laid much 
stress on the fact that this length of frontier must be con- 
sidered a factor of military weakness to Czechoslovakia. 
To-day, after the above-mentioned experiences regarding the 
essential disadvantages of an aggressor and the extraordinarily 
strong fortifications of the frontier of this country, we may 
rather say that this long frontier is a strength for Czecho- 
slovakia, and simultaneously a weakness for a possible attacker. 
In addition, Czechoslovakia, as mentioned before, has much 
strengthened her Austrian frontier, while Austria herself did 
little or nothing in this direction. Doubtless National Socialist 
Germany will very soon endeavour to remedy this state of 
things. But for this very much material is needed, as also the 
financial means for the purchase of such material; besides 
which a considerable time would be necessary, owing to the 
almost uniform flatness of the land, the fortification of which 
would be so arduous and so costly. 

Thus one can understand the spontaneous assurance of 
Berlin that no action whatever is contemplated against 
Czechoslovakia. Further, although it was possible to occupy 
Austria very quickly with German troops, there are many 
political reasons why it will take a long time, and that a time 
of many difficulties, before the Berlin Government is able to 
gleichschalten Austria not only de jure but also de facto. 
Opposition in particular parts of the country, especially in 
Vienna, will remain considerable, even though under the im- 
pression of the first shock, the now united Opposition of 
Socialist and Clerical groups may find no opportunity of 
getting seriously active. The Nazis obviously need a breathing 
space. There is anxiety to avoid conflicts ; and the disclaiming 
of designs on Prague is intended to restore the atmosphere of © 
‘tranquillity after completed action” in Western Europe. 

Much, even if not the fate of Czechoslovakia, will depend 
upon whether the assurance that Czechoslovakia is now safe 
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from any attack by Germany succeeds in convincing the 
Parliaments and Cabinets of Europe. It would be a great 
danger to European peace if public opinion in the Western 
democracies and in America were persuaded of Germany’s 
good will to leave Czechoslovakia in peace. That this will 
does not in fact exist is clear from the threatening declaration 
of Field-Marshal Goering, that he would see to it that the ten 
million Germans living in the two South Eastern neighbouring 
states should come under the protection of Nazi Germany. 
As far as the German minority in Czechoslovakia is concerned, 
there is no manner of doubt but that it enjoys a far greater 
measure of democratic protection than any other German 
minority in Europe; and the conditions under which this 
minority lives can in no wise be compared to those in Poland 
and Italy, where Germany has hitherto shown no inclination 
to take the German minorities under her protection. The 
reason is clear. It is simply that it is not a question, for 
Berlin, of race and nationality ; it is far more a problem of 
foreign policy and strategy ; and it was these causes that 
made it seem advisable to make constant attacks on the 
treatment of the German minorities living in Czechoslovakia 
and Austria. This policy of minorities protection, in which 
Germany has properly no voice after her withdrawal from the 
League of Nations, as everyone who knows the circumstances 
could testify, will doubtless be again used against Czecho- 
slovakia when the right moment is thought to have arrived. 

For the next few months, therefore, one may count on a 
certain relaxing of the tension, but there is every reason to 
be careful in judging this desire of Berlin for a breathing space. 
Czechoslovakia, particularly after the annexation of Austria, 
remains the most endangered country in Europe. The fact 
that an attack on this country would mark the beginning of 
a European war, the extent and magnitude of which no man 
can foresee, changes nothing. Everyone who does not wish 
to close his eyes to realities will have seen from events in 
Austria the menace that is hovering constantly over Czecho- 
slovakia, and will have realised how essential it is in the 
interests of world peace to see these facts clearly, and to 
arrive at the right and just conclusion. 

GERHARD SCHACHER. 


Prague. 


VoL. CLIII. 26 


THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE. 


N September 1935, three weeks before the Italian invasion 
of Abyssinia, the British Foreign Secretary declared in the 
Assembly of the League of Nations that : 


The League stands, and my country stands with it, for the 
collective maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety, and particu- 
larly for steady and collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked 
aggression. 

To-day there is no question of “steady and collective re- 
sistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression.” It is not so 
easy to be sure where the League, or this country, stands in 
regard to “‘ the collective maintenance of the Covenant in 
its entirety.” But, apart from Italy, no State that was a 
member of the League in 1935 has openly gone back on the 
principles of the Covenant. 

On July 4th, 1936, when the League Members gave up 
collective resistance to Italy, they decided to take stock of 
their position in the League. An inquiry was begun and is 
still in progress. Its purpose has been to elicit proposals for 
improving “the application of the principles of the 
Covenant.” A committee, with twenty-eight members, was 
set up by the League’s Assembly on October toth, 1936. Its 
most recent session ended on February 2nd, 1938. At this 
meeting Holland and Sweden, warned by the fate of Abys- 
sinia, proposed suspending the operation of Article XVI of 
the Covenant, the “sanctions” Article. Belgium and 
Poland favoured this proposal. But the integrity of the 
Covenant found support from another group of weak 
countries, China and Spain; and also from M. Paul Boncour 
on behalf of France and Lord Cranborne on behalf of the 
United Kingdom. Reading between the lines of Lord Cran- 
borne’s report to the Committee, it is plain that the British 
Government shared the view expressed by M. Litvinov 
representing Soviet Russia: ‘‘ Better a League without uni- 
versality than universality without League principles.” In 
the British view, firm adherence to League principles evi- 
dently offered the best chance of making the League’s mem- 
bership universal. 

Thus, at the beginning of February 1938 half a dozen 
League members wished to abolish the obligation in Article 
XVI to take action against a Covenant-breaker in certain 
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circumstances. They wanted to cut compulsory sanctions out 
of the Covenant. Other members of the League, including 
Britain, France and Russia, took the opposite view. They 
favoured the maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety. To 
some of these States, including the Soviet Union, it seemed 
that the chief purpose of the League should be to prevent 
the outbreak of war by “ collective security.” In their view, 
the sure prospect that the strength of all would be used for 
the defence of each so that aggression could never succeed, 
would prevent it from being attempted. But the United 
Kingdom and another group of countries felt that this aspect 
of the League must be kept in the background for the present, 
and that obligations to use force against any aggression any- 
where should be regarded as in suspense (or “ frustrated ”’) 
until the amount of available force became sufficient to ensure 
success. Eventually the “Committee of Twenty-eight ” 
decided to adjourn and to meet again before making any 
recommendation in regard to “ the application of the princi- 
ples of the Covenant.” The principles themselves remain 
intact. The League as a whole has not even considered alter- 
ing them. In this sense, the League still stands “‘ for the 
collective maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety.” 

And this country ? Does it stand where it did in the early 
days of February, when represented by Lord Cranborne on 
the Committee of Twenty-eight ? ‘“ I can assure your lord- 
ships that what was our policy last week remains our policy 
to-day ” : such was the pledge given by Lord Halifax to the 
House of Lords on February 24th, four days after Mr. Eden 
had resigned the office of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The Prime Minister had already told the House of 
Commons on February 22nd: 


I would not change an article in the Covenant. I would leave 
the Covenant as it is. I would not tear up a single article of it, not 
even Article XVI in the hope that some day it may be recon- 
stituted in such a form that we may rely upon being able to use 
its powers for the functions for which they were originally intended. 
I would have it clearly understood to-day that the League cannot 
use and cannot be expected to use them, and that the nations 
which remain in the League must be saddled neither with liabilities 
nor with risks which they are not prepared to undertake, nor must 
other nations expect that the League will provide that security 
which it was once hoped it would provide. 
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The same, or very similar, words would have described 
British policy before Mr. Eden’s resignation. Then as now the 
Government might be said to stand for “‘ the maintenance of 
the Covenant in its entirety ” subject to the obligations of 
Article XVI being regarded as, for the present, in suspense. 
How, then, has British policy been affected by the departure 
of Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne? 

Mr. Eden believed that the application of the principles of 
the Covenant was the best practical politics. Therein he 
differed from some, but not from all, of his late colleagues in 
the Cabinet: he could never have said, as Sir John Simon 
did say, that “ we are not prepared to see a single ship sunk 
in a successful battle in the cause of Abyssinian independence.” 
The Prime Minister is one of those who believe in the League 
ideal. He would like to see the dream come true. But in 
present circumstances he regards it as no more than a dream. 
Not so Mr. Eden ; and there are several other members of the 
Cabinet who, in varying degrees, share Mr. Eden’s point of 
view. Then why did they not resign with him? Because 
different men, all equally sincere, will differently estimate the 
precise moment when the gap between divergent lines of 
policy becomes unbridgeable ; and also because those who, 
like Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne, have to watch the policy 
closely will most fully appreciate how far a particular step is 
likely to lead in the wrong direction. 

That is not to say that negotiations between this country 
and Italy or Germany are wrong in principle or inconsistent 
with the application of the Covenant. Quite the contrary. 
Mr. Eden, we may be sure, would gladly have opened dis- 
cussions with Germany or Italy in order to discover whether 
the British Government could go to the other Members of 
the League and to the U.S.A. and say : 


We have ascertained that, in return for such and such action 
which we and certain among you would be prepared to take, and 
which we hope you would all approve, Germany or Italy or both 
would agree (a) to take part in an all-round reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments and (f) to rejoin the Society of Nations, it being 
understood that the League will for the future be as much con- 
cerned to provide justice as to safeguard the new settlement, 
maintain peace or promote human welfare outside the political 


field. We therefore propose that formal negotiations to this end 
should now begin. 
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But suppose that Germany or Italy or both believed that 
““now-or-never” threats—or, as Lord Cranborne said, 
“ blackmail ”—would get them all they want. Suppose they 
thought that nothing would be required of them save promises 
not to fight and promises to give up piracy, Bari broadcasts, 
and other illegitimate or unfriendly practices which should 
never have been begun. Suppose the Nazi and Fascist 
leaders were convinced that they had only to hold out a little 
longer in order to be landed in the haven where they would 
be: an anarchic world with rich and lazy nations providing 
an inexhaustible supply of Danegeld! With such an alterna- 
tive in prospect, is it likely that Hitler or Mussolini would 
show any readiness for negotiations aiming at a world-wide 
society of equal nations, where Germany and Italy would 
find themselves on the same footing, not only as Britain and 
France, but also as Holland or Denmark or Czechoslovakia ; 
and where there would be no longer any need for national 
self-sufficiency or for the sacrifice of individual liberty in 
order to attain national unity? If Mr. Eden and Lord Cran- 
borne saw the issue in some such light as this, no wonder that, 
with Kipling, they thought it better policy to say: 


We never pay any one Dane-geld, 
No matter how trifling the cost, 

For the end of that game is oppression and shame, 
And the nation that plays it is lost! 


It is not enough to answer that “the main purpose in 


foreign policy must constantly be peace.” Danegeld may 
buy peace, but not for long. The main purpose of foreign 
policy should rather be to bring about an ordered world where 
permanently stable peace is by no means the only boon that 
comes from the government of mankind in the common 
interests of all men. “‘ We must stand by our conception of 
international order without which there can be no lasting 
peace,” said Mr. Eden to his constituents on February 26th. 
Improved health, culture, material well-being, and conditions 
and hours of work, together with a steady rise in the minimum 
standards of social justice and individual liberty, are among 
the results of good government. A foreign policy, conducted 
according to the principles of the Covenant, will aim at pro- 
viding all the Members of the League with these non-political 
blessings as well as with international justice and peace. 
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To pursue this aim is to seek to apply the principles of the 
Covenant. A policy thus directed is a League of Nations 
policy. It has often been argued of late that such a policy 
has been tried and found wanting. It would be nearer the 
truth to say that, like the Christian religion, it has been 
found difficult and not been tried. A brief glance back at the 
past eighteen years will show that the deplorable state of the 
world to-day is mainly due to successive failures, through 
lack of will, to apply the principles of the Covenant. Each of 
these failures discouraged public opinion in the democratic 
countries whence the League drew most of its support. And 
every set-back to public confidence was an additional reason 
why democratic governments should fear to act on League 
principles when the next occasion arose. This vicious circle 
can only be broken by a resolute act of will. It might have 
been done under favourable conditions in the Spring of 1935 
had the British or French Governments been prepared to run 
the same risks in defence of the Covenant as in defence of 
their national territory. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the British Government had 
no choice but to fight or to let the League down. Mussolini 
chose to attack Abyssinia rather than Malta or Egypt because 
he knew beforehand that Britain would fight, even single- 
handed, to defend either Malta or Egypt. Had he felt equally 
certain that Britain and France would fight rather than allow 
him to annex Abyssinia, he would surely have left Abyssinia 
alone. And the next likely aggressor would then have been 
strongly disposed to leave aggression alone. It is at least 
probable that the present war in China would never have 
begun; and that the growing prestige and authority of the 
League would have made foreign intervention in Spain seem 
so inexpedient that, lacking all hope of help from abroad, the 
Spanish army leaders would not have ventured to rebel 
against their Government. 

If then the worst evils in the world to-day, and the danger 
of worse evils still to come, are due to lack of will to apply 
the principles of the Covenant in their entirety, may we not 
assert with Mr. Eden that “because there has been one 
failure” or any number of failures “ that is not a reason why 
the world should turn its back upon an endeavour which is 
the only alternative to catastrophe and chaos”? That was 
said in the autumn of 1936. But on February 12th, 1938, Mr. 
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—will build again on the same foundations.” 

Eight days later he ceased to be responsible for the conduct 
of British foreign policy. His going was deplored in this 
country by his late colleagues no less than by the political 
opponents of his party. Other nations loyal to the League 
received the news with consternation, and this was particu- 
larly true of those foreign statesmen, for example the French 
Foreign Minister, who had worked most intimately with Mr. 
Eden at Geneva. In Washington, his loss was felt as a grievous 
blow to the new doctrine, announced in President Roosevelt’s 
Chicago speech of last October, that “ The peace-loving 
nations must make a concerted effort to uphold the laws and 
principles on which alone peace can rest secure.” Only the 
avowed enemies of the League, notably in Germany and Italy 
where Mr. Eden’s dismissal had been demanded by the 
Dictators, were left to triumph over the fall of a great British 
Foreign Secretary; and, even in Germany, the first high 
notes of exultation were soon toned down when it appeared 
that the British Cabinet did not intend to leave the League, 
but remained loyal to it, at least in principle. 

What this loyalty amounts to in practice only time will 
show. That is not to say that nothing can be done for world- 
reconstruction except to wait and see. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in the first place, should watch carefully, as no doubt 
they will, the “ Chamberlain experiment ” in order to avoid 
the danger of an Anglo-Italian agreement that would buy the 
complaisance of Italy at the cost of the friendship of France, 
the goodwill of America, and the League conception of inter- 
national order. If the experiment succeeds in promoting 
international co-operation and achieving international peace 
and security, Mr. Chamberlain will have earned the gratitude 
of mankind. But if not, the Government, with so tried a 
friend of the League as Lord Halifax at the Foreign Office, 
will surely lose no time in returning to the straight path of 
League policy preferred by Mr. Eden. 

The Cabinet is responsible to Parliament, and Parliament 
has a vital part to play. Votes on party lines, with automatic 
majorities for the Government of the day, do not give a 
complete picture of the control exercised by Parliament. An 
influence out of all proportion to their numbers was exercised 


by Mr. Winston Churchill’s father and his “ Fourth Party ” 
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in the Parliament of 1880-5, when the official Opposition 
made but little impression on Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 
Why should not this phenomenon reappear? Mr. Winston 
Churchill himself, Mr. Eden, Sir Archibald Sinclair and Mr. 
Harold Nicolson are brilliant speakers, exceptionally well 
informed on foreign affairs, holding ideals widely shared by 
public opinion, and each of them has a considerable following 
in the country. These men and others of all parties in both 
Houses, with such help as might be forthcoming from the 
official Opposition, could exert a very great influence to get 
League principles systematically applied in the actual conduct 
of British foreign policy. Divergent views on domestic issues 
need be no bar to organised collective action in regard to 
international affairs, whether in Parliament or in the country. 

The effect might be decisive if public opinion were well 
enough educated and organised. Behind the Cabinet and 
Parliament stands the nation. Sir Austen Chamberlain once ° 
wrote that “‘ Governments in these days are the servants of 
their peoples in respect of foreign policy.” Another famous 
Foreign Secretary prophesied that the history of Europe after 
1920 would be a race between Education and Catastrophe ; 
and Lord Grey helped to give Education a good start. But it 
is a dark horse, seen with difficulty by newspaper reporters. 
Consequently we are apt to overlook the steady growth, in 
every constituency, of the number of young voters whose 
education has made them convinced believers in the principles 
of the Covenant as practical politics. Education may yet 
win a striking victory over Catastrophe. 

Indeed, the future of the League is first and last a problem 
of education. It is not facts but values that concern us here. 
Little good comes of amassing knowledge of disconnected 
facts concerned with international relations, however ob- 
jective or concrete such facts may be. What is needed is a 
sympathetic understanding of the abstract principles which 
link together and give meaning to large numbers of such facts. 
That is the object of the study Mr. Walter Lippmann has 
presented in The Good Society. The main concern of Mr. 
Lippmann’s book is with the principles of good government. 
It might therefore be described as a modern Utopia—or 
rather Pantopia, since it rediscovers the truth that the best 
government is only possible for a society that is world-wide. 

Mr. Lippmann reminds his readers how, in 1612, Chief 
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Justice Coke told King James I that the King was “ under 
God and the law.” So also the Good Society must be “ under 
God” as well as “ under the law.” The law alone is not 
enough. It is no Pole-star to guide the forward march of 
mankind, but has the humbler réle of whipping in the 
laggards so that the behaviour of free citizens, or nations, 
will not fall behind its gradually advancing requirements. 
Only in so far as all men share the same high purpose to seek 
first the interests of the whole of God’s family—to “ seek 
first the Kingdom of God ”—can they all feel free to put their 
best into life and to get the best out of it. If what I most 
want to do is what my neighbours want done in the interests 
of us all, then and only then am J at liberty to do as I please. 
Liberty is founded on the rock of éuévow, harmony of pur- 
pose: a purpose which is superior to dictators, kings, parlia- 
ments, magnates, mobs and even majorities. Where that 
principle is rejected there is neither liberty nor peace, and 

men or nations have no choice but to fight for or against some 
one of the partisans contending for supremacy. In particular, 
if. the foreign policies of all countries were directed by a 
common purpose to seek first the interests of the world as a 
whole (and no country has more vital interests than these) 
national independence would be reconciled with League 
principles. 

The development of a common purpose harmonising the 
foreign policies first of League Members and eventually of all 
the world is to be achieved by each Member State so educat- 
ing its citizens as to cultivate in each of them a League 
loyalty that is second to no other political sentiment, not 
even to State patriotism, in its intensity. That is, mutatis 
mutandis, what Hamilton, Madison, and the other Federalists 
did for the original thirteen States of the American Union ; 
and just such a common loyalty forms to-day one of the 
strongest bonds uniting the nations of the British Common- 
wealth. To foster a League loyalty, widening into a world 
loyalty, is therefore as much a part of a League of Nations 
policy as to aim at the application of the principles of the 
Covenant in the conduct of foreign affairs. The one is as 
needful as the other if the future of the League is to be the 
good government of the world. 

While, however, this and other lessons concerning the 
government of a world-wide society may be learned from the 
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experience of smaller human groups, and particularly from 
that of such great democracies as the United States of 
America and the British Commonwealth of Nations, caution 
is needed in applying to the whole what is true of the part. 
The larger the society with a government of its own, the 
lighter that govenment ought to be. Mr. Lippmann has 
pointed out that the totalitarian collectivists, who insist upon 
intricate, centralised and bureaucratic government, are in 
rebellion against the interdependence of mankind. The 
evolution of political unity in America has involved the 
diminution of State authority ; but the Federal authority at 
Washington only shares—it does not usurp—the task of 
governing the United States. The Federal government is no 
State government writ large. Nor should a world government 
resemble overmuch the Federal, State or local governments 
which it ought to supplement but must not supplant. 
MaxweELi GARNETT. 


Note added on March r7th—Since the above article was 
finished on March Ist, its argument for a “‘ League of Nations 
policy” rather than a policy of Danegeld has been power- 
fully reinforced by the coercion of Austria. The use of the 
armed forces of Germany and the acquiescence of Italy have 
demonstrated how lightly the Dictators valued their promises 
to respect or preserve Austria’s independence. And promises, 
without guarantees of their fulfilment, are all that we can be 
sure of obtaining in return for Danegeld.—M. G. 


HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS: NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT?’s re-election in 1936 by the 
: Be ciing majority of 25,500,000 votes to Landon’s 
15,600,000 was a triumphant vindication of his foiled 
attempt to legislate on behalf of America’s domestic Have- 
Nots. All that the New Deal vainly sought to do, and much 
more, was already a commonplace in more than one European 
State, a fact which gives point to Mussolini’s recent criticism 
that while Italy is master of capital the democracies are still 
under its sway. 

Roosevelt began his new term of office in high hope. In the 
House of Representatives, the Democrats counted 334 against 
the Republicans 89. In the Senate, the Democratic majority 
was 75 to 17. He decided to continue his crusade, and his 
Inaugural Address on taking the Oath of Office for the second 
time, on January 2oth, 1937, pledged him to carry on with his 
fight against poverty. He denounced the “ autocratic powers” 
that curbed the progress of the people. He declared with 
truth that he saw “a great nation upon a great continent 
blessed with great wealth of natural resources,” and he went 
on: 

I see a United States which can demonstrate that, under demo- 
cratic methods of government, national wealth can be translated’ 
into a spreading volume of human comforts hitherto unknown— 
and the lowest standard of living can be raised far above the level 
of mere subsistence. 


The important words are “can demonstrate.’ What 
American democracy demonstrates in fact, Roosevelt pro- 
ceeded to show : 


But here is the challenge to our democracy. I see tens of millions 
of its citizens—a substantial part of its whole population—who at 
this very moment are denied the greater part of what the very 
lowest standards of to-day call the necessities of life. 

I see millions of families trying to live on incomes so meagre that 
the pall of family disaster hangs over them day by day. 

I see millions whose daily lives in city and on farm continue 
under conditions labelled indecent by a so-called polite society 
half a century ago. 

I see millions denied education, recreation, and the opportunity 
to better their lot and the lot of their children. 
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I see millions lacking the means to buy the products of farm and 
factory, and by their poverty denying work and productiveness to 
many other millions. 

I see one-third of the nation ill-housed, ill-clad and ill-nourished. 


I have not space to trace in detail the melancholy history of 
American politics since these burning words were uttered. I 
can only mention the unfortunate attack upon the Supreme 
Court ; the failure to make progress with a new edition of the 
New Deal; the special session of Congress in the closing 
months of 1937 which, called together to pass social legisla- 
tion, found itself confronted with a new slump for which the 
mild term “recession”? was coined; the quick march to 
renewed distress which may be measured by the amazing 
facts that steel output fell at one time to 19 per cent. of capa- 
city and that some 11,000,000 Americans are now unemployed 
or roundly as many as when Roosevelt first took office. The 
close of the year found the President and his Cabinet (it is 
difficult for us to realise that American cabinet ministers are 
not responsible to parliament) campaigning against what Mr. 
Harold Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior, called the “‘ Ducal 
Economic Overlords.” On December 30th, 1937, Mr. Ickes, 
in attacking the ‘“ moneyed aristocrats,” declared that they 
“threaten to enslave the United States through a sit-down 
strike of capital.” He added : 


An irreconcilable conflict between the power of money and the 
power of democratic instinct, has reached such intensity in recent 
months that . . . it must be fought to a finish—until plutocracy 


or democracy—until America’s 60 families or America’s 120 
million people—win. 


The reference to “ 60 families ” clearly referred to a remark- 
able book by Mr. Ferdinand Lundberg, entitled America’s 
Sixty Families, which analyses the distribution of American 
capital and declares that the United States is dominated by a 
hierarchy of its sixty richest families, buttressed by some 
ninety families of less wealth. Mr. Lundberg’s story amounts 
to the charge that America is a full-blown plutocracy in which 
the word democracy is pour rire. The American moneylords 
he pictures as economic Bourbons who have learned nothing 
since the fatal year 1929, when all the nations were brought 
near to bankruptcy by American speculation. This fiery 
speech followed utterances only less fervid by Mr. Cummings, 
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_ the Attorney-General, and Mr. Jackson, the Assistant Attor- 
_ ney-General. The delivery of such speeches must have had 
Presidential assent, but Roosevelt’s Message to Congress of 
January 3rd, while denouncing the misuse of capital, reciting 

a number of capital abuses, and adding that “ the selfish 

suspension of the employment of capital must be ended,” 

explicitly stated that he was not attacking capitalism but 

merely a few abusers of capital. The overwhelming majority 

of business men and bankers, he said, were good citizens ; 
“only a small minority have displayed poor citizenship by 
engaging in practices which are dishonest or definitely harmful 
to society.” It is good to be able to add that he again defended 
the millions of American Have-Nots. 

Not many days later, Roosevelt was telegraphing to the 
heads of the great corporations to come to conference with 
him at the White House, and American Big Business was 
understood to be rallying from the worst of the attack. As I 
write, early in March, the Republican Party is formulating 
charges of economic tyranny, centralisation and excessive 
bureaucracy and expenditure, which by courtesy of the B.B.C. 
were broadcasted to the British people on March Ist by Mr. 
Glenn Frank, Chairman of the Republican Policy Committee. 
Something new under the sun, to hear rival American politi- 
cians debating before a foreign audience! Whatever the issue 
of the conflict between Roosevelt and his critics, no one has 
ventured to deny the truth of the dreadful accusation of 
January 1937, that “J see one-third of the nation ill-housed, 
ul-clad and 1ll-nourished.” 

When I read those words in The Times report, I recalled 
how thirty-three years ago I had quoted, in the opening pages 
of the first edition of my Riches and Poverty, some words of 
Campbell-Bannerman : 


In this country we know, thanks to the patience and accurate 
scientific investigations of Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Charles Booth, 
that there is about 30 per cent. of our population underfed, on the 
verge of hunger. Thirty per cent. of 41 millions comes to something 
over 12 millions—almost identical as you see with the whole 
population of the Colonies. 


America has roundly 130 million people, so that it is over 
forty million Americans who are “ ill-housed, ill-clad and 
ill-nourished.” 
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Since Riches and Poverty was written in 1905, something has 
been done in Britain, by minimum wage legislation and by the 
deliberate redistribution of wealth through graduated taxa- 
tion, to mitigate poverty. Since 1900, the expenditure on 
public social services has risen from £36,000,000 to 
{500,000,000 a year. It is to me an abiding consolation that 
Riches and Poverty furnished the stimulus to such memorable 
reforms. It is to be hoped that Roosevelt will prosecute 
inquiries into what it has been found possible to do in lands 
which lack the mighty natural resources of the nation where 
still he clearly perceives so much disgraceful distress. Let him 
ponder, in a country where police and militiamen, using 
machine-guns, armoured cars and tear gas, beat down the 
strikers of 1937, what would have been the condition in Britain 
to-day if social legislation had not assuaged in some measure 
the just discontents of the years of ‘ Labour Unrest ” which 
opened the twentieth century. 

No representation is here made that Great Britain has built 
a satisfactory economic structure; the general case of the 
Haves and Have-Nots within our own borders remains and 
must be faced. The British Death Duty returns for the finan- 
cial year ended March 1934 show that 134,193 estates passed 
in the twelve months with a net value of {524,000,000, and 
that no less than {348,000,000 of this was left by only 8,335 
persons! This means that about 240,000 persons own nearly 
70 per cent. of the national capital. Gross inequality of 
incomes necessarily follows upon such ill-distribution of 
accumulated wealth. Here, as in America, the nation in its 
main activities is owned and controlled by the few. That is 
hardly a condition of economic democracy. It must be added 
that while our Press hails with joy every new American 
warship, it damns the New Deal with exceedingly faint 
praise. 

Just as in domestic affairs peace cannot reign while gross 
economic inequality exists, so in international relations 
acute inequality of opportunity breeds discontent and war. 
In both cases the Error of Distribution, as I called it in 
Riches and Poverty, produces similar results. At home and 
abroad, the Haves and the Have-Nots face each other 
in a discontent that grows with knowledge. One could 
have wished that President Roosevelt, when he delivered 
that striking Inaugural Address in January 1937 had found 
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wisdom to add to his long list of “I sees” yet another, 
thus : 

I see populous nations, composed of people like ourselves, suf- 
Jering even greater sorrows than those endured by the 40 million poor 
Americans whose degradation I have denounced to you. Those poor 
nations, unlike our United States, are not gifted with magnificent 
territories, ores and petroleum. We, the American people, cannot be 
indifferent to their unfortunate position. We look forward with con- 
Jidence to negotiations to bring about a fairer distribution of world 
opportunity, so that the story of the Haves and Have-Nots shall 
disappear in international relations even as we are determined to end 
it here in America. 


Alas! no such logic has informed the utterances of a 
President who is obviously a man of generous mould. We find 
him, so far from sympathising with the Have-Not nations, 
denouncing them in the very speeches in which he has such 
good cause to deplore the sorry condition of the Have-Nots of 
the American scene. And that although America itself, 
through its elected representatives, denied a former President, 
Woodrow Wilson, the power to make America a signatory of 
the Peace which caused the major inequalities of Europe to 
exist. No one better than a President of the United States 
should grasp the nature of the injustice suffered by Germany, 
Italy, Austria and Hungary, to name no more. It is not 
merely that certain nations have not, it is that they have been 
unjustly deprived of what had been solemnly guaranteed to 
them by treaty. If the Fourteen Point Peace had never been 
made, openly in the sight of all men, with the President of 
the United States as the Jia1son officer that transmitted the 
cabled agreements, and if the Treaty of London had never 
been signed and sealed in the blood of 700,000 dead, the 
Have-Not nations would have a case on all fours with that of 
the forty million poor Americans against their overlords. In 
truth, however, the Have-Not nations have a double right— 
the natural right of human beings to a decent existence ; the 
right of nations to the fulfilment of treaty obligations. 

Italy, with the conquest of Abyssinia, has declared herself a 
“ satisfied ” nation, although still so markedly inferior in 
natural resources. Germany, cut in two by the Polish Corri- 
dor, and deprived of her colonies, still demands satisfaction. 
Both these nations were denied as much as polite discussion 
so long as they remained unarmed. Arms alone, unfortunately, 
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have gained them respect and attention. Let us recall that 
fatal week at Versailles only nineteen years ago when at one 
and the same time Italy and Germany were flouted and 
scorned ; Italy gleefully presented with the fait accompl: ; 
Germany sternly—nay, rudely—told to sign and not to argue. 
No vision of a Rome-Berlin axis presented itself to the framers 
of a treaty-breaking treaty. One is reminded of the saying of 
a great lady: “ Always be kind to girls; you never know 
whom they may marry!” 

Aggression! It was not enough to frame the five dictated 
“ treaties ” (one of which was so promptly cut to pieces by the 
sword of Kemal Ataturk), as instruments for the permanent 
oppression of the vanquished. France and Belgium it is 
necessary to recall (for current discussions never mention it) 
violated even the Treaty of Versailles by making war upon 
disarmed Germany in 1921-5, marching white troops and 
negroes into the Ruhr in an attempt, as monstrous as it was 
stupid, to collect the astronomical reparations assessed upon 
the defeated. That invasion killed hundreds of Germans, while 
tens of thousands were imprisoned or ruined and over 
100,000 deported for resistance to the cowardly attack. 
Britain frowned upon the aggression, but the League made 
no sign of disapproval of this wanton violation of its own 
Covenant. 

Although the Ruhr outrage ceased only twelve years ago, 
we found President Roosevelt at Chicago on October 5th, 
1937, violently denouncing Germany among others as a 
breaker of the “‘ pledged word” and as imperilling “ the 
maintenance of international morality.”” He went on to 
threaten the Have-Nots with “ quarantine,” which being 
interpreted means blockade—the denial of food and raw 
materials. | venture to say, as one who took a leading official 
part in devising the successful blockade of Germany in the 
Great War, that blockade is the most grievous form of war- 
fare, because it first hits the old, the sick, the women, the 
children ; and that to talk lightly of it in time of peace, and 
while discussing the position of the Have-Nots, is to speak 
without due thought. Roosevelt is too good a man to have 
uttered the word quarantine in full knowledge of its implica- 
tions. 

It is not possible within the compass of this article to detail 
the economic inequalities of the nations; I must content 
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myself with naming the most extraordinary fact of all, that 
the small territory of Germany, only 182,000 square miles, 
contains more Germans than there are British people (English, 
Welsh, Scottish and Irish) in the whole of the British Empire, 
which covers a fourth of the entire land surface of the world. 
The population of Germany (1937) is 68,000,000 ; the entire 
British population of the British Empire is 65,000,000; the 
entire White population of the British Empire (including 
French Canadians, Boers and all others of European stock) is 
73,000,000. Those who wish to consider these and all other 
facts of the cases in perspective can find them clearly stated 
in my Can War Be Averted? 

Dr. Frank H. Simonds, in the Saturday Evening Post of 
October 5th, 1935, had some pungent words on the subject 
which I commend to British readers. “ The map of the 
world,” he pointed out, “ which has been created by wars 
innumerable and discloses injustices and inequalities beyond 
numbering,” is no proper basis for “‘ a scheme for perpetual 
peace ” ; the League of Nations stands for “ a program of the 
beneficiaries of past wars seeking instinctively to keep peace- 
fully what their ancestors had acquired by fighting.” He went 
on to trounce the proceedings at Versailles : 


Wilson spoke for an America which, by wars with the mother 
country, with the Indians, with Mexico, had won the richest por- 
tion of the earth’s surface and was satiated. Lloyd George repre- 
sented an empire upon which the sun never sets and for which, 
as a preface to peace, he claimed the lion’s share of Germany’s 
meagre colonial estate. Clemenceau acted for a republic whose 
colonial empire extended from the Barbary States to the Congo and 
was now to be rounded out by the acquisition of the Cameroons and 
Togoland. In effect, what these statesmen of fortunate peoples 
said was, “We have got enough ; let’s all stop” ... There is 
almost always some moment in a poker game where every player 
can quit a winner if he stops then. But the temporary winner is 
never permitted to end the game on the ground that he has sud- 
denly discovered that gambling is wicked although he had thought 
it morally beyond reproach up to the moment he won the last pot. 


There is, however, an infallible method of “ stopping now.” 
To secure an agreement to stop warfare we can and must 
repudiate the principle of war, and accompany that repudia- 
tion by evidence of a change of heart. It will not do for any 
nation to accuse others of ‘‘ aggression ”’ even while refusing 
VoL. CLIII. 27 
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to reconsider as much as its own most recent war conquests, 
held against its own word pledged in Point 5 of the Famous 
Fourteen. : 

The price of peace between Haves and Have-Nots is the 
same, whether at home or abroad, whether in domestic or 
international affairs. At home, it will not serve to offer peace 
to frustrated millions save upon terms of social security and 
honourable economic status, involving the transmutation of 
mere “‘ employment ” into the dignity of shared control of the 
purposes as well as of the product of the nation’s labour. 
Abroad, it will not serve to offer peace to frustrated nations 
save upon terms which enable their peoples to thrive upon a 
fair share of world opportunity, so that their labouring mil- 
lions may no longer be charged, and most despicably charged, 
with the lack of a proper standard of life. 

Is it not something worse than thoughtless to pour scorn 
upon nations for being poor even while they are deprived of 
the means of gaining wealth? I confess that when I see articles 
in the Press mocking Germany for restricting the amount of 
material in a shirt, or for the invention of a fish sausage, or for 
the economising of cereal flour by the addition of potato meal, 
I feel inclined to ask the writers what they would think 
of a well-to-do fellow citizen who jingled his money in his 
pockets while mocking the poverty of a friend and declaring 
that an efficient police, “‘ rearmed,” would see to it if the 
friend became “ aggressive ” or dared to break a window to 
seize a loaf. 

There is yet a wider consideration in this matter of Haves 
and Have-Nots. It is that, as I pointed out in Can War Be 
Averted?, every nation is interested in a better distribution of 
the world’s natural wealth and opportunity. It is not the 
Have-Not nations alone who would gain by a better distribu- 
tion. Just as within a nation any improvement in the condi- 
tion of a deprived or frustrated class is a general domestic 
gain, so with the world at large. To improve an under- 
developed land, to populate a territory rich in soil and 
materials, is something done for all men. The world as a 
whole gains when any part of it gains, loses when any part 
of it suffers loss, and is deprived and frustrated through the 
neglect, the loss, the backwardness, the lack of population, of 
any territory. The world is not yet adequately brought into 
use, even while access to it is denied to great peoples. 

Lro Cu10ozza Money. 


STRUGGLES FOR THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


HE supremacy of Ancient Rome in the Mediterranean 

during some 500 years has incited ambitious rulers in 

that sea to strive to monopolise it as the ideal base for 
assuring world power. Let us examine briefly why three of 
them utterly failed. 

Philip IT of Spain (1556-98) strove to monopolise that sea 
and thence absolutely control the New Worlds of West and 
East, accorded to her and Portugal by the Papal Bull of 1493. 
As a Habsburg, he ruled most of Central Europe, also the 
Dutch Netherlands (with their colonies) and much of Italy. 
Further, in 1580 he annexed Portugal, thereby acquiring her 
vast Eastern Empire, and thus dwarfing even the old Roman 
Empire. Meanwhile, in 1571, the victory of the Spanish- 
Italian fleet at Lepanto over that of the Turks extended his 
supremacy over the Levant, and many of our merchantmen 
sailing thither were seized. Thereupon the London Levant 
Company prepared “ tall and stout ships ” (to use Hakluyt’s 
phrase) which far surpassed the galley-like craft of the usually 
placid Mediterranean. At last, in 1586 near Sicily, five of our 
Levanters beat off the attack of “ 11 galleys and 2 frigates ” 
of the Spanish Navy. 

The Spaniards, defective alike in ships, seamanship and 
strategy, utterly failed in their “ Invincible Armada,” and 
thereafter English and Dutch seaworthy and well-armed ships 
often worsted those of Spain, in 1596 even capturing Cadiz. 
In 1607 the Dutch fleet near Gibraltar utterly routed the 
largest fleet of Spain, thereby compelling her soon to grant 
full rights of trading to the Indies. Thus ended her Mediter- 
ranean and oceanic monopolies. 

Even more serious was her absorption in the Thirty Years’ 
War of 1618-48, which led on to destructive attacks by the 
French. These were due largely to their resentment at rigid 
Spanish control of the Mediterranean, which told heavily 
against Provence. Already Henri IV had fortified that fine 
natural harbour, Toulon ; and now Richelieu made it an ideal 
naval base, which long won for France supremacy in that sea. 
Spain, suffering defeats and losses in those waters, on her own 
frontiers, also in Flanders and in both the Indies, now saw 
her World Empire collapse ; for its vastness proved a weakness 
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when she lost control of the Mediterranean, also in 1640 of 
Portugal, now once more independent. 

The young Louis XIV, helped on by Cromwell, soon soared 
to supremacy both on sea and land. Finally, in 1700, when the 
disputed claims to the throne at Madrid ended in his grandson 
succeeding to it as Philip V, this Franco-Spanish alliance 
promised world supremacy ; and Britons, Dutch, and the 
subjects of the Emperor resolved to prevent it. Their mari- 
time chances increased in 1703 when the apprehensive 
Portuguese joined them, thus affording Lisbon as a base for 
action against the Franco-Spanish “lake,” the Mediter- 
ranean. Though in 1703-4 the Anglo-Dutch fleet failed in a 
few efforts against the Spanish coast, yet these caused so wide 
a diffusion of defence forces as to leave Gibraltar weakly 
garrisoned. Accordingly, the sixteen British and six Dutch 
battleships and their landing force easily captured that grand 
strategic post. Soon off Malaga a French fleet attacked the 
Allies, but failed and retired to Toulon. Three other Franco- 
Spanish efforts brought no result; and, with Gibraltar in 
British hands, the Toulon fleet now remained severed from 
the Atlantic and Channel forces of France. Also in 1708 the 
allied fleet landed a considerable force in Minorca near Port 
Mahon and captured that fortress, thus securing an excellent 
base for actions against Southern France, which greatly 
helped Marlborough in the north. Naturally, Great Britain, 
which had provided a great majority of the warships and 
troops in the Mediterranean, retained Gibraltar and Minorca 
at the Peace of Utrecht (1713), thus bringing about a balance 
of power in that sea. 

The next would-be monopolist of the Mediterranean was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. For, during the war with Revolutionary 
France, our abandonment of Corsica and the Mediterranean 
late in 1796 owing to Spain’s sudden hostility encouraged 
that great Corsican to aim at vast oriental conquests. 
Accordingly, in 1797, he brought about the partition of the 
Republic of Venice, gaining for the French that city, her fleet 
and her Ionian Isles, the keys to the Levant. Also by bribery 
and intrigues he undermined the Order of St. John in Malta, 
and urged the French Directory to threaten to invade Ire- 
land and so detain Britain’s warships in home waters. In this 
last he failed ; for in April 1798 Pitt had resolved that part of 
Earl St. Vincent’s fleet, then blockading Cadiz, should be sent 
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into the Mediterranean to watch and attack the French force 
preparing at Toulon. Accordingly, Nelson sailed in, and 
finally in Aboukir Bay destroyed Bonaparte’s naval support 
and cut him and his army off in Egypt. 

No naval victory ever led to results so widespread and 
decisive. At once Nelson despatched secretly to India an 
officer to warn the Viceroy of Bonaparte’s designs, which 
were soon crushed at Seringapatam. Meanwhile our fleet had 
sailed for Malta and both encouraged and helped the Maltese 
to attack the French garrison of Valetta, which finally sur- 
rendered to us, not to the Maltese. We also recovered Minorca, 
and thus once more commanded the West Mediterranean. 
Further, those age-long enemies, Turkey and Russia, now 
joined hands and despatched their conjoint fleet to drive the 
French from the Ionian Isles. Finally, Russia and Austria 
started against France the Second Coalition, which at first so 
far succeeded as to induce Bonaparte to abandon his troops in 
Egypt and make for Provence, landing there in time to be 
hailed as “Conqueror of the East,” and so become First 
Consul, that is virtually Dictator, of France. 

Greatly was his position strengthened by extorting from 
Britain’s weak Cabinet the gainful Peace of Amiens, whereby 
we handed back to the French and their Dutch and Spanish 
allies all our colonial conquests except Ceylon and Trinidad, 
which he compelled these to give up. As for the Mediterranean, 
we abandoned Elba, restored Minorca to Spain, Egypt to the 
Sultan, and Malta to the Order of the Knights of St. John. 
He soon paralysed that Order by confiscating all its landed 
properties in Italy, thereby rendering impossible the gar- 
risoning of mighty Valetta. Further, his annexations of Pied- 
mont, Parma and Elba, his despatch of an expedition to 
Pondichery and an official statement in the Moniteur of 
January 30th, 1803, as to the ease with which France would 
regain Egypt and the Ionian Isles, aroused even our Premier, 
Addington, to firmness. Malta being in a helpless state and 
not guaranteed by the Powers, he soon demanded its retention 
by us for ten years. This led to war in May. Nelson now set 
forth the strategic issue at stake—“ Malta is a most im- 
portant outwork to India.” Also Napoleon at St. Helena 
revealed to Gourgaud the secret of his world policy—‘ The 
East only awaits a man. He who masters Egypt masters 


India.” 
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The first important result of Trafalgar was in the Mediter- 
ranean. For Napoleon’s imperious command to the combined 
fleet to put out from Cadiz was in order to secure the mastery 
of that sea and support the large French force then about to 
invade South Italy and overpower the Anglo-Russian troops 
there defending the Bourbons of Naples. Though the allied 
troops were overwhelmed early in 1806, yet Collingwood, 
successor to Nelson, used his fleet to convey and convoy the 
Bourbon sovereigns, their Court, and most of their troops to 
Sicily, which our fleet and troops helped long to defend against 
Joseph Bonaparte (now King of Naples). Well might 
Napoleon soon write that our effective hold on Sicily and 
Malta formed une barriére infranchissable to his oriental 
designs. After conquering Prussia he issued at Berlin the 
famous Decree of November 21st, 1806, founding his por- 
tentous Continental System for blocking out Britain’s trade 
and thereby strangling her—a policy which led him on to 
Tilsit, Madrid and Moscow. At Tilsit (July 1807) he forced 
the Tsar to give up, inter alia, the Ionian Isles; and, as by 
April 1809 he had annexed all the Papal States, he expected 
utterly to dominate the Mediterranean. 

Meanwhile he had absorbed Portugal and Spain by measures 
so harsh as to provoke stern resistance and lead to the 
Peninsular War. Therein our control of all the neighbouring 
seas exerted an immense influence in favour both of Welling- 
ton’s army and of our hard-pressed merchants. Year by year 
the value of our cotton imports into Gibraltar increased, 
reaching {1,983,000 in 1813. Those into Malta exceeded them 
by £430,000, a fact explained by the increasing needs of 
Italian, Greek and Turkish peoples. Also we had then re- 
conquered nearly all the Ionian Isles and thence despatched 
into neighbouring ports great quantities of British goods and 
colonial produce. No wonder that Napoleon exclaimed— 
Maudit sucre, maudit café, maudites colonies! These indeed 
were the underlying cause of his ruin. For European peoples 
demanded tropical produce, which Britain alone now sup- 
plied, and even French and Italians secretly smuggled in. 
Thus, our hold on Gibraltar and Malta practically nullified 
his southern annexations, and at the Peace of Paris (1814-15) 
we insisted on retaining Malta and the Ionian Isles. 

Did we now try to monopolise the Mediterranean? On the 
contrary our only great effort was to suppress Algerine piracy, 
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as was ordered conjointly by the Powers at the Congress of 
Vienna. In July 1816 there sailed from Plymouth nineteen 
warships, which Spain, France and South Italy were expected 
to help. Not a sail did they despatch; and only six Dutch 
frigates joined our fleet under Lord Exmouth. On August 
27th a fierce but successful fight ensued against that formid- 
able fortress, Algiers, and the Dey agreed to release more than 
1,200 Christian slaves (nearly all South Europeans), to refund 
the heavy ransoms lately extorted by him from Naples and 
Sicily, and to give up piracy. After losing 128 killed and 690 
wounded (the Dutch, only 13 and §2) our battered fleet with- 
drew; but, alas, the Dey soon resumed piracy, also again 
after an inadequate Anglo-French force assailed him in 1819. 
Yet in 1830 France, after suffering from the Dey losses and 
insults, attacked him with both a fleet and an army, which 
captured Algiers, and soon began to conquer and annex 
Algeria, the base of her now vast possessions in North Africa. 
These made her supreme in the Mediterranean. Her supre- 
macy there was notably enhanced in 1881 when she seized 
Tunisia, thereby exasperating the Italians and driving them 
into the arms of Austria and Germany until I9I5. 
Meanwhile, Britain had helped.on two divided and op- 
pressed peoples. In 1827 she delivered the Greeks of the 
Morea by destroying in Navarino Bay a large Turco-Egyptian 
fleet about to enslave them once more. This assured Greek 
independence in 1830. Further, in 1863 she handed over the 
Ionian Isles to the Greek kingdom, thus strengthening it but 
weakening our position in that sea. Also, in 1860, she had 
helped on Garibaldi and his “ Thousand” to land in West 
Sicily, then fight his way on to Messina, and finally cross to 
South Italy, all of which he won over to the cause of freedom 
and unity. How, then, can Italian Fascists now accuse us of 
making selfish use of our Mediterranean supremacy since 
1815? Our only territorial gain there has been Cyprus, over 
which in 1878 Disraeli secured control from the Sultan in 
order to check the recent expansive efforts of Tsarist Russia. 
This action, though sharply censured by Gladstone, answered 
its purpose; and, at worst, it is slight compared with the 
acquisitions of Italy in North Africa and the Agean Sea, 
where she seized the Tripolitana and the Dodekanese. 
Noteworthy also are Germany’s efforts in the Near East. 
Wilhelm II, after striving for naval supremacy and colonies, 
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sought to extend German-Austrian-Turkish influence as far 
as the Persian Gulf and the Suez Canal. That Bagdad Railway 
plan of 1902 was to assure speedy through communications 
via the Bosporus and Bagdad to the Persian Gulf for a new 
East India trade, while a branch southwards could convey 
troops near to the Suez Canal and into Arabia. Thus did he 
expect to deal a fatal blow by land against our force on or near 
the Canal and so cut off our reinforcements from India and 
Australasia. Yet in the Great War we drove the half-starved 
Turkish assailants back into the Sinai Desert, then into 
Palestine, whence General Allenby’s army, helped by a few 
French troops, expelled them, as also from Syria. The 
collapse of this enterprise told heavily against the Central 
Powers and Turkey, finally cutting off their food, etc., from 
the East. In the Peace of 1919 France received the mandate 
for Syria, and we that for Palestine. 

Turkey and Egypt, though then opposed to us, are now 
quite friendly. How comes this change? Mainly because 
their chief danger now comes from Fascist Italy. Terrible has 
been her change of front since 1922. Previously, her attitude 
to Britain had been consistently friendly. Thus Tittoni, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1903-9, greeted the Anglo- 
French Entente of 1904 as confirming the prospect of peace, 
especially for Italy and the Mediterranean. Satisfactory also 
were her relations with us respecting Somaliland, Eritrea and 
Abyssinia. As for Tripoli, she would not occupy it unless 
piracies compelled her. The outlook darkened in 1911 when 
she did so, and thereafter expanded her “ Libya” to the 
borders of Egypt and the Sudan. Discontent with her British 
and French Allies became keen at the terms of peace in 1919, 
which yielded her very little oversea, though we granted her 
South Somaliland, and the French a fragment near Eritrea. 
Finally, in October 1922, the fervid patriotism of the Fascists 
led up to the dictatorship of Mussolini. His policy of armed 
force culminated in the attack on Abyssinia. Always anti- 
British, he held us partly responsible for that dispute by 
diverting Abyssinian trade down the Nile.* But that trade 
had not changed since Tittoni’s period. Though his conquest 
of Abyssinia led to sharp friction with Britain, yet we came 
to terms with him in the Mediterranean Agreement of January 
2nd, 1937, which stipulates (a) “ freedom of entry into, exit 

* What next, O Duce? (1937), pp. 11 and 12. Miss B. Baskerville. 
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from, and transit through the Mediterranean,” as this was “ a 
vital interest ” to both nations: also (b) they disclaim “ any 
desire to modify, or see modified, the status quo of territory 
in that area,” but “will respect each other’s rights and 
interests there.”* 

Highly satisfactory are these essential terms. Despite 
Fascist charges to the contrary, we abode by them, though 
difficulties arose about the protection of sea commerce off 
Spain and Palestine. Still, our successful rearmament, and 
the welcome which it received in France, Greece and Turkey, 
led him to take us more seriously and to give permanence to 
the Agreement, though it aroused sneers from aggressive 
minds in Italy. 

“The Mediterranean is our sea: Malta is our Malta, for 
the British stole it from us.” These were typical shouts of 
extreme Fascists. This last is false. For in 1530 the King of 
the Two Sicilies granted Malta in perpetuity to the Order of 
the Knights of St. John. The old suzerain claims of the South 
Italian Kingdom had utterly lapsed by 1798, and no protest 
was made in 1814 when we retained Malta and Gozo. Never- 
theless, Fascist fanatics in Italy strive to concentrate popular 
feelings against Malta as the central point of the Mediter- 
ranean. Absolute control of its narrow waist is desirable 
strategically ; and they point to such a control by the Old 
Roman Empire as the first aim for the New Empire proclaimed 
by Mussolini in May 1936, after the conquest of Abyssinia. 

In this spirit was it that, on the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Blackshirt success at Rome in October 1922, Mussolini 
there addressed a host of Fascist “ aristocrats,” urging “ the 
resurrection of the Roman Empire” as the climax of their 
patriotic efforts. This ambitious programme pointed clearly 
to all lands and seas between the Tagus and the Nile in order 
to assure domination of the Mediterranean, the unifier of the 
Old Empire. Hence his persistent efforts to assure the 
success of the Fascist General Franco in Spain, also to 
encourage Levantine Arabs against our Palestine mandate. 
Above all, he resolves to command the Mediterranean and 
its shores by aircraft, which overpowered Abyssinia’s defences. 
But bombing terrors now appal several lands, especially 
Turkey and Egypt. Accordingly, these States have come to 
friendly relations with us and the French. On December 3oth, 
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1937, the new Premier of Egypt, Mohamed Mahmud Pasha, 
spoke of her friendly relations with foreign Powers, “ particu- 
larly with our ally, Britain.” Fears of Italy have also 
strengthened the new Balkan Entente, which now includes 
formerly hostile Greece and Turkey. 

Apprehension has also spread far over the Indian Ocean. 
Very suggestive was the recent declaration of Mr. Lyons, 
Premier of the Union of Australia,—“ For her the Mediter- 
ranean is now as important as is the Tasman Sea.” May these 
important assertions sink deep into the hearts of all Italians. 
May they also remember that Britain, when supreme in the 
Mediterranean, never monopolised that sea, but thrice helped 
other trading peoples to overthrow a riparian Power striving 
to establish over it a tyrannical monopoly. Did we not also 
help to put down piracy and to assure the liberty and unity 
of the Greek and Italian peoples ? 

J. Hotztanp Rose. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


ORN in Pescara in the Abruzzi on March 12th, 1863, 
D’Annunzio carried in himself to the last the stamp of 
that still wild region, the natural and human atmosphere 
of which he so magnificently described and celebrated in his 
Novelle della Pescara and in the pastoral tragedy—perhaps 
the least unsuccessful of his tragedies—of the Figlia di 
Jorio. From there he drew his almost inexhaustible capacity 
for exultation in pure animal health and strength, in the 
possession of vigorous muscles, of quickly sensitive nerves, of 
deep and broad breathing, his proneness to certain patho- 
logical predilections and cruel delights, such as follow one 
upon the other in the Libro delle Vergini and in San Panta- 
leone; his sensitiveness to all elementary vital joys, to the 
sudden joys of convalescents in the process of recovering and 
rediscovering life; and especially to the irresistible, intoxi- 
cating, tormenting reassertions of the sexual impulse ; his 
delight in the spectacle of the ferocity of crowds, his fierce 
searching into all kinds of primitive savagery. From there he 
imbibed that ferinita which, as he avows in his Contemplaziont 
della morte, ever persists under his deepest fervour and the 
deepest disturbances of his spirit ; that ferimita which culture 
will only refine ; that ferinita that will ever close his heart to 
the emotion of pity and reverence and prevent his Muse from 
knowing and enjoying laughter and indignation; that 
undaunted irrepressible ferinita which will ever disable him 
from giving us, especially in dealing with women, mere bodies 
instead of souls and characters, statues and gestures—how- 
ever splendidly carved and chiselled—instead of the inward- 
ness of virtuous and heroic deeds; that ferinitd owing to 
which his art, like his life, will ever remain on this side of 
morality, untinged by it ; that ferinita owing to which, how- 
ever much he may imitate or translate or develop motives 
and scenes from Maupassant or Baudelaire or Zola or Dos- 
toyevski or Tolstoi, he remains far beneath them. 
In trying to look at humanity from above and from outside, 
he falls below, for great art is the expression of the fully hu- 
man. Literature and literary learning will be like a kid glove 
worn in order not to soil one’s fingers in handling now this, 
now that poor piece of human experience; or, instead of 
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being used for the discovery of one’s soul or to the celebration 
of an Idea, will just be worn as a jewel or as a wreath to 
adorn and enrich one’s pleasures and one’s enjoyment of one’s 
self. Botticelli, Lawrence, Gainsborough will become mere 
means of interpretation of this or that woman: Correggio 
will be of use in understanding Elena in J] Piacere, Perugino to 
throw light on a given scenery. Similarly, history will become 
a mere celebration of adultery to which Greece will contribute 
Helen, Judea Herodias and the unnamed woman in the 
Gospel; and Rome Ennia Junia, just as England will 
contribute Lady Macbeth, and other lands Godoleva and 
Isolde, while the Renaissance will contribute Monna Castora, 
Donna Violante, Anne Boleyn. 

Nor very different will be the function of religion. The 
sacrament of the Eucharist will inspire him to say that the 
forehead of a lady lover is “‘tenue e pura come una particola” ; 
that the hand of another holds “ the holy wafer between her 
pure fingers ” and that the bed of another still seems like an 
altar. In the Parable of the Foolish and the Wise Virgins 
D’Annunzio will not hesitate to side with the foolish, who 
know how to enjoy; in the Parable of the Rich Man and of 
Poor Lazarus, it is the rich man who will have all the poet’s 
favour, and from Hell will exclaim to Lazarus, compelled to 
envy from Heaven : 


“Lo, my eye has beheld all these things, my ear has heard them, 
my tongue has tasted them, my nostrils have smelled them, my 
hands have handled them, all my flesh has squeezed joy from them.”’ 


Virginity itself will only be a special object of thrill: that 
of the sensuousness of virginity. La Citta Morta, Mycenes, 
with the graves of the Atrides, will merely be the occasion 
for the description of an atmosphere suggestive of crime and 
incest. In Gloria a sculptor will only see a body from which a 
thousand statues seem to spring more alive than herself, and 
another woman will only be interesting for the feelings she 
experiences and conveys in consequence of the amputation 
of her hands. In the Dream of a Spring Morning we are given 
the emotions of Isabella clasping during a whole night, 
flooded by its blood, the body of the lover who has been 
murdered in her arms. . . . Such is the monochromic back- 
ground of the art of D’Annunzio emerging between 1881 and 
1900 from contact with the fashionable Roman society of 
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that time, within whose magnificent palaces, where vice and 
pomp seem as it were ennobled by the radiance of Italian art, 
he moved, in increasing acquaintance, as Croce said, with 
the love of sport and the sport of love; as also of the 
D’Annunzio emerging from contact with the great currents of 
European literature, especially French and Russian. 

And yet these are not the only emotions celebrated by 
D’Annunzio. He has never been a mere gaudente, satiated 
with pleasure. Nobody has better expressed the doom “ that 
is over man, of having to taste the nausea of what already 
intoxicated and exalted him, the dim sadness and weariness, 
which is at the bottom of all human happiness, as the bitter 
water of the sea is at the mouth of every river,” the boredom, 
the shame, the intrinsic chastisement inexorably accompany- 
ing or waiting upon triumphant voluptas. He has not ignored 
the longing for moral heights, the dim expectation of sweet- 
nesses, different from all merely animal and natural sweet- 
nesses; but he has never attained ; he ever remains in via. 
His very pantheism is radically different, for instance, from 
that of Shelley, as expressed in the Ode to Adonais or in 
the last verses of Prometheus Unbound; while in Shelley 
the at-one-ment of the individual with the Universe is an 
at-one-ment with what is higher and deeper than even the 
highest and deepest in man, in D’Annunzio the at-one-ment 
is a sheer immersion in nature as detached from any high 
specifically human characteristic; a delight in nature as 
sheer chaos of experiences and amoral reality. D’Annunzio 
positively revels in rebellion against spirituality and especially 
Christian spirituality. 

Such has been our author. Of him it has been well said 
that, when we read his prose we find ourselves often hurled 
from admiration to boredom and weariness and then back to 
admiration. It is not the prose we would wish and yet it 
almost conquers us; and after having conquered us it fills 
us with satiety and then, further on, with doubt whether he 
means to persuade us or to cheat and mock us by affecting 
thoughts and feelings different from those he is really experi- 
encing ; we go on reading and often discover the real poet and 
more often still the successful artist and magnificent craftsman 
in words, above all the King and master of the word : 

“Word, o deep and mystic reality, full well do I know thy 
nature and thy mystery and the awful might which is thine! ” 
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And this not merely in the case of Italian! The Martyre de 
Saint Sebastian bears witness to his full mastery of French ; 
and there are still living in France literary men who avowed 
to the writer their astonishment at a gathering of French men 
of letters, when D’Annunzio recited and almost sang, one 
after another, several medieval French poems, all unknown 
to his listeners : “‘il est tout a fait un chartiste!” (a specialist in 
medizval documents), exclaimed one of them. Fogazzaro, 
a few months before his death, on the occasion of the writer’s 
first and last visit to him in his beautiful villa in Valsolda 
(Lake of Lugano), expressed the conviction that, but for his 
lack of spiritual convictions, D’Annunzio “ might even have 
equalled or surpassed Dante himself: ‘ Nothing seems to 
me beyond his powers!’ ” 

No doubt, then, D’Annunzio marks a characteristic stage 
in the development of modern Italian literature: the stage 
of rupture with the cultural tradition of Manzoni, Leopardi, 
Carducci. Of Manzoni, the last great representative of 
Catholic literature, in whom, as in Dante, thought and action, 
ideality and reality, are still in harmony, D’Annunzio only 
retains that historical spirit, due to the Romantic period and 
without which his Francesca da Rimini would be merely a 
lurid description of adultery and licentiousness. The pessim- 
ism of Leopardi, in which that harmony is first broken, is 
rather felt and retained through the influence of Schopen- 
hauer, in so far as it voices the feeling, far from absent in 
D’Annunzio, of the vanity and satiety and weariness follow- 
ing upon any purely sensual and sensuous life. Similarly, 
especially in the early D’Annunzio, we easily recognise 
Carducci’s influence. 

But in all three cases historicism, pessimism, paganism, 
undergo a radical change: they cease to be world-views, i.e. 
links between experiences; henceforward there are only 
single experiences, moments of experience to be successively 
contemplated, expressed and enjoyed in their expression. 
There are periods in history in which patriotism, religion, 
philosophy, all the great steel springs of the spiritual organ- 
ism of humanity cease to act in souls and life is like a necklace 
whose pearls have fallen separate and the eye of the soul can 
only arbitrarily fall successively on each of them. In so far 
as each of them is looked upon with clear steady piercing 
glance we have still the eye of an artist; in so far as each of 
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them is at any moment arbitrarily chosen as the object of 
such a glance, this glance is that of an artist of dilettantism, 
of a dilettante artist. 

When we have allowed ourselves to admire and enjoy all 
that there is to be admired and enjoyed in all D’Annunzio 
wrote, we cannot help becoming aware of fatal deficiencies. 
First of all this art is intrinsically affected with fragmentari- 
ness, with a lack of wholeness, which, as Croce remarked 
long ago in his first classical essay on D’Annunzio, is the 
natural esthetic form of psychological dilettantism. Some 
have said that our poet, so stupendously rich in means, 
does not know any worthy use to which to put them. The 
poet himself admits as much when he makes one of his most 
famous creatures confess that “ he loves more expression 
than thought,” and when, in the Trionfo della Morte in order 
to explain and justify why so many apparently extraneous 
things have been thrust and packed into it, he proclaims that 
he has evoked around the agony of the dying man all the 
most luring. imaginings and stretched out a many-hued 
carpet under his faltering steps ; for indeed not merely the 
shortest lyrics, but all the tragedies and novels and long 
poems of D’Annunzio, what are they but collections of lyrics 
and cycles of lyrics? What are the Vergini delle Rocce but 
the Canzoniere of the Virgins doomed to sterility ; and what 
is the Gioconda but the Canzoniere of the beautiful hands? 
Out of this lack of wholeness we see proceeding an excessive 
abundance of images, which, while imposing themselves, 
severally taken, as singularly perfect, issue, taken cumu- 
latively, in a kind of dazzling, tiring light. Furthermore, 
because D’Annunzio is essentially a lyrical poet and a lyrical 
poet without abiding ideal inspiration and, therefore, in- 
evitably celebrating now this, now that, moment of sensuous 
experience, we find him again and again expressing far better 
in verse the things he tried and failed to say in prose. 

Such is Croce’s judgment in a famous but now old essay. 
- D’Annunzio has been, according to Croce, the most magnifi- 
cent and imaginifico representative of an Italian and perhaps 
European moment of experience in which, on the one hand, 
the sciences of nature, clothing themselves in pseudo- 
philosophic cloaks, seemed to have left no room for Religion or 
any idealistic cosmic intuition of life; and, on the other hand, 
the rising of the bourgeoisie has destroyed the faith in the 
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brotherhood of men and nations once rooted in the Father- 
hood of God and has proclaimed competition in its place, 
while Socialism inherits its materialism and proclaims 
history as a dialectic process ruled by class warfare. In such 
a situation what can spirit, intrinsically unable to remain 
idle, do but rest its restless eye indifferently on this or that 
among the myriad facets of life’s prism? And, as a world | 
reduced to being a mere succession of more or less ephemeral 
and disconnected thrills would soon wear out even its be- 
holders, and to be a world it needs some nexus, inevitably it 
will tend to organise itself hierarchically around the thrills 
more permanently thrilling ; and what can these thrills be 
but those of voluptuous pleasure and cruelty? That is why in 
D’Annunzio’s art, in tragedies as well as in novels, sensuality 
and cruelty are the queens of the world, coupled with a certain 
cult of the heroic, which is the cult of egoism far more than of 
heroism, and is more akin to the virtz of the Renaissance than 
to ethical virtus. 

All this is undoubtedly true and yet, as developments since 
the Crocean essay (1903-4) was written, prove, is far from 
being the whole truth. It may seem to many that a radical 
change took place in D’Annunzio when, between 1903 and 
I911-12—the years of the Tripoli war—the poet who once 
had called the four hundred Italians fallen at Dogali, at the 
dawn of Italian colonisation in Africa, ‘‘ four hundred brutes 
brutally gone to death,” gave us the Odi Navali and the 
Canzone dt Gartbald1. But, as Croce has conclusively shown, 
what really attracted D’Annunzio was the fascination of war, 
the ideal enjoyment of very slaughter and bloodshed. In the 
last-mentioned poem the ideal significance of the hero is 
completely lost: libertad, popolo count for nothing; the 
Garibaldian epos is resolved into a purely picturesque series 
of episodes without inwardness: a gallery of magnificent 
but soulless statues. And the writer fails to see any deeper 
significance in all D’Annunzio wrote or did during the war or 
since. He remained essentially an immensely gifted ad- 
venturer in life. None among his so-called heroic deeds but 
has been equalled or surpassed by numberless anonymous 
soldiers, and it would not be difficult to mention episodes— 
well-established ones—where he shrank from the path of 
heroism. Fiume itself was not so much a goal as a stage, and 
none of his most recent works shows that he ever ceased to 
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be more than an amoral being in love with violent and 
spectacular situations, an eruption of titanic, plutonic, sub- 
human energy into civilised humanity. Those who compared 
him to Byron should reflect on Byron’s generous idealism for 
freedom, and on what Byron would have done with Garibaldi. 

No. There has never been in D’Annunzio anything more 
sincerely felt than the gospel summarised in the famous 
three verses: Volonta, Volutta—Orgoglio, Istinto—Quadriga 
imperiale!”? D’Annunzio has been something more than a 
mere dilettante of feelings, as Croce judged him, only in the 
sense that he was a dilettante of action for action’s sake, the 
poet of the irrationalistic voluntarism and activism charac- 
teristic of so much modern life. And he remained a dilettante 
to the last in the sense that far from losing himself ecstatically 
in what he brings to life, in the very act of creating it he de- 
taches himself from it and rejoices in his creation for its being 
so explosively, so provokingly rich in amoral life, in a life 
which not only has within itself alone its norms, but also 
delights in rising above all norms it forges for itself, in order 
to behold its freedom from every norm, its triumph through 
very death over its own nature, if to be and to have a nature 
is to obey a law. In 1912, in the Contemplazioni della Morte, 
written on the occasion of the death of Pascoli, the sweet 
poet of Myricae, it seemed to many as if Death had led him 
to the threshold of Christian Mysticism. But it was only for a 
moment: he tasted and beheld from afar the mystic Death, 
and Christ remained still for him my most beautiful foe. It 
was his deepest self, indeed, that led him to choose as his 
motto gioire 0 morire (to enjoy or to die) in contrast to the 
great Teresa’s soffrire 0 morire! 

Undoubtedly therefore he was a creator and a forerunner 
of Fascism in its hypernationalistic and even more in its 
intrinsically anti-Christian aspects. And the Vatican’s organ 
was the interpreter of all ethically minded spirits in declaring 
him one of the most pernicious influences in contemporary 
Italy. It is almost impossible indeed to recall to mind 
another instance of such a sacrilegious misuse of divine gifts. 

ANGELO CREsPI. 
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FREEDOM AND THE ECONOMIC 
OY Ose 


HE link between classical liberalism and _present- 
day socialism—often still misnamed liberalism—is 
undoubtedly the belief that the consummation of 
individual freedom requires relief from the most pressing 
economic cares. If this seems attainable only at the price of 
restricting freedom of economic activity, then that price must 
be paid ; and it may be conceded that most of those who want 
to restrict private initiative in economic life do so in the hope 
of creating more freedom in spheres which they value higher. 
So successfully has “ the socialist ideal of freedom, social, 
economic and political,”* been preached that the old cry of 
the opponents that socialism means slavery has been com- 
pletely silenced. Probably the great majority of the socialist 
intellectuals regard themselves as the true upholders of the 
great tradition of intellectual and cultural liberty against the 
threatening monster of the authoritarian Leviathan. 

Yet here and there, in the writings of some of the more 
independent minds of our time, who have generally welcomed 
the universal trend towards collectivism, a note of disquiet 
can be discerned. The question has forced itself upon them 
whether some of the shocking developments of the past 
decades may not be the necessary outcome of the tendencies 
which they had themselves favoured. There are some elements 
in the present situation which strongly suggest that this may 
be so, such as the intellectual past of the authoritarian leaders, 
and the fact that many of the more advanced socialists openly 
admit that the attainment of their ends is not possible without 
a thorough curtailment of individual liberty. The similarity 
between many of the most characteristic features of the 
“fascist ” and the “ communist ” régimes becomes steadily 
more obvious. Nor is it an accident that in the fascist states a 
socialist is often regarded as a potential recruit, while the 
liberal of the old school is recognised as the arch-enemy. And, 
above all, the effects of the gradual advance toward collectiv- 
ism in the countries which still cherish the tradition of liberty 
on social and political institutions provide ample food for 
thought. Anyone who has had an opportunity to watch at 
close range the intellectual evolution of the peoples who 

* The Times of July 16th, 1936, in a review of J. Nehru, India and the World. 
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eventually succumbed to authoritarianism cannot fail to 

observe a very similar chain of cause and effect in a much less 
advanced state proceeding in the countries which are yet free. 
Are we certain that we know exactly where the danger to 
liberty lies ? Was the rise of the fascist régimes really simply 
an intellectual reaction fomented by those whose privileges 
were abolished by social progress ? Of course the direction of 
affairs in those countries has been taken out of the hands of 
the working classes and has been placed in those of a more 
efficient oligarchy. But have the new rulers not taken over the 
fundamental ideas and methods and simply turned them to 
their own ends? 

It is astounding that these fateful possibilities which sug- 
gest themselves have not yet received more attention. If the 
suspicion of such a connection should prove right it would 
mean that we are witnessing one of the great tragedies in 
human history: more and more people being driven by 
their indignation about the suppression of political and 
intellectual freedom in some countries to join the forces which 
make its ultimate suppression inevitable. It would mean that 
many of the most active and sincere advocates of intellectual 
freedom are in effect its worst enemies, much more dangerous 
than its avowed opponents, because they bring the support of 
those who would recoil in horror if they understood the 
ultimate consequences. 

An attempt will be made here to show why this connection, 
which experience suggests, must be regarded as of a necessary 
character, dictated by the inherent logic of things. The main 
point is very simple. It is that the central economic planning, 
which is regarded as necessary to organise economic activity 
on more rational and efficient lines, presupposes a much more 
complete agreement on the relative importance of the different 
ends than actually exists, and that in consequence, in order 
to be able to plan, the planning authority must impose upon 
the people that detailed code of values which is lacking. And 
imposing here means more than merely reading such a 
detailed code of values into the vague general formule on 
which alone the people are able to agree. The people must be 
made to believe in this particular code of values, since the 
success or failure of the planning authority will in two 
different ways depend on whether it succeeds in creating that 
belief. On the one hand it will only secure the necessary 
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enthusiastic support if the people believe in the ends which 
the plan serves ; and on the other hand the outcome will only 
be regarded as successful if the ends served are generally 
regarded as the right ones. 

A fuller exposition must begin with the problems which 
arise when a democracy begins to plan. Planning must be 
understood here in the wide sense of any deliberate attempt at 
central direction of economic activity which goes beyond 
mere general rules that apply equally to all persons, and 
which tells different people individually what to do and what 
not todo. The demand for such planning arises because people 
are promised a greater measure of welfare if industry is 
consciously organised on rational lines, and because it seems 
obvious that those particular ends which each individual 
most desires can be achieved by means of planning. But 
the agreement about the ends of planning is, in the first 
instance, necessarily confined to some blanket formula like 
the general welfare, greater equality or justice, etc. Agree- 
ment on such a general formula is, however, not sufficient to 
determine a concrete plan, even if we take all the technical 
means as given. Planning always involves a sacrifice of some 
ends in favour of others, a balancing of costs and results, and 
this presupposes a complete ranging of the different ends in 
the order of their importance. To agree on a particular plan 
requires much more than agreement on some general ethical 
rule ; it requires much more than general adherence to any 
of the ethical codes which have ever existed ; it requires that 
sort of complete quantitative scale of values which manifests 
itself in the actual decisions of every individual but on which, 
in an individualist society, agreement is neither necessary 
nor present. 

This fact that a measure of agreement which does not exist 
is required in order to translate the apparent agreement on 
the desirability to plan into concrete action has two important 
consequences. In the first instance it is responsible for the 
conspicuous inability of democratic assemblies to carry out 
what is apparently the expressed will of the people, because 
it is only when it comes to translate the vague instructions 
ito action that the lack of real agreement manifests itself. 
Hence the growing dissatisfaction with the “ talking shops ” 
which fail to carry out what to the man in the street seems a 
clear mandate. The second effect of the same cause, which 
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appears wherever a democracy attempts to plan, is the general 
recognition that if efficient planning is to be done in a particu- 
lar field the direction of affairs must be “taken out of 
politics” and placed in the hands of independent autono- 
mous bodies. This is usually justified by the technical 
character of the decisions to be made, for which the members 
of a democratic assembly are not qualified. But this excuse 
does not go to the root of the matter. Alterations in the 
structure of the civil law are no less technical and no more 
difficult to appreciate in all their implications ; yet nobody 
would seriously suggest that legislation should here be 
delegated to a body of experts. The fact is that in these 
fields legislation will be carried no further than true agree- 
ment between a majority exists. But in the direction of 
economic activity, say of transport, or industrial planning, the 
interests to be reconciled are so divergent that no true agree- 
ment on a single plan could be reached in a democratic 
assembly. Hence, in order to be able to extend action beyond 
the questions on which agreement exists, the decisions are 
reserved to a few representatives of the most powerful 
“* interests.” 

But this expedient is not effective enough to placate the 
dissatisfaction which the impotence of the democracy must 
create among all friends of extensive planning. The delegation 
of special decisions to many independent bodies presents 
in itself a new obstacle to proper co-ordination of State 
action in different fields. The legislature is naturally reluctant 
to delegate decisions on really vital questions. And the 
agreement that planning is necessary, together with the 
inability to agree on a particular plan, must tend to strengthen 
the demand that the government, or some single person, 
should be given power to act on their own responsibility. It 
becomes more and more the accepted belief that if one wants 
to get things done the responsible director of affairs must be 
freed from the fetters of democratic procedure. 

That the increasing discredit into which democratic govern- 
ment has fallen is due to democracy having been burdened 
with tasks for which it is not suited is a fact of the greatest 
importance which has not yet received adequate recognition. 
Yet the fundamental position is simply that the probability 
of agreement of a substantial portion of the population upon 
a particular course of action decreases as the scope of State 
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activity expands. There are certain functions of the State on 
the exercise of which there will be practical unanimity. There 
will be others on which there will be agreement among a sub- 
stantial majority. And so on until we come to fields where, 
although every individual might wish the government to 
intervene in some direction, there will be almost as many views 
about how the government should act as there are different 
persons. 

Democratic government worked successfully so long as, by 
a widely accepted creed, the functions of the State were 
limited to fields where real agreement among a majority 
could be achieved. The price we have to pay for a demo- 
cratic system is the restriction of State action to those fields 
where agreement can be obtained ; and it is the great merit 
of a liberal society that it reduces the necessity of agreement 
to a minimum compatible with the diversity of individual 
opinions which in a free society will exist. It is often said that 
democracy will not tolerate capitalism. But if here “ capital- 
ism ” means a competitive society based on free disposal over 
private property, the much more important fact is that only 
capitalism makes democracy possible. And if a democratic 
people comes under the sway of an anti-capitalistic creed, this 
means that democracy will inevitably destroy itself. 

But if democracy had to abdicate only from the control 
of economic life, this might still be regarded as a minor 
evil compared with the advantages expected from planning. 
Indeed many of the advocates of planning fully realise—and 
have resigned themselves to the fact—that if planning is to 
be effective, democracy in the economic sphere has to go by 
the board.* But it is a fatal delusion to believe that authori- 
tarian government can be confined to economic matters. The 
tragic fact is that dictatorial direction cannot remain confined 
to economic matters but is bound to expand and to become 
“ totalitarian ” in the strict sense of the word. The economic 
dictator will soon find himself forced, even against his wishes, 
to assume dictatorship over the whole of the political and 
cultural life of the people. We have already seen that the 
planner must not only impose a concrete and detailed scale of 
values into the vague and general instructions given by popular 


“Cf. Mr. Stuart Chase’s statement that “ political democracy can remain if it 


confines itself to all but economic matters.” Quoted by Dr. W. Lippmann, A‘lantic 
Monthly, December 1936, p. 729. 
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clamour, but must also, if he wants to act at all, make the 
people believe that this imposed code of values is the right 
one. He is forced to create that unity of purpose which— 
apart from national crises like war—is absent in a free society. 
Even more, if he is to be allowed to carry out the plan which 
he thinks to be the right one, he must retain the popular 
support, that is, he must at all costs appear successful. 

The decision on the relative importance of conflicting aims 
is necessarily a decision about the relative merits of different 
groups and individuals. Planning becomes necessarily a 
planning in favour of some and against others.* The problem 
here is, of course, not that the different people concerned have 
not the most decided opinions on the relative merits of their 
respective wishes ; it is rather that these opinions are irre- 
concilable. But the ground on which the more or less arbitrary 
decision of the authority rests must be made to appear just, 
to be based on some ultimate ideal in which everybody is sup- 
posed to believe. The inevitable distinction between persons 
must be made a distinction of rank, most conveniently and 
naturally based on the degree to which people share and 
loyally support the creed of the ruler. And it further clarifies 
the position if to the aristocracy of creed at one end of the 
scale there corresponds a class of outcasts at the other, whose 
interests can in all cases be sacrificed to those of the privileged 
classes. 

But conformity to the guiding ideas cannot be regarded as 
a special merit, although those who excel by their devotion 
to the creed will be rewarded. It must be exacted from every- 
body. Every doubt in the rightness of the ends aimed at or 
the methods adopted is apt to diminish loyalty and enthusi- 
asm and must therefore be treated as sabotage. The creation 
and enforcement of the common creed and of the belief in the 
supreme wisdom of the ruler becomes an indispensable instru- 
ment for the success of the planned system. The ruthless use 
of all potential instruments of propaganda and the suppression 
of every expression of dissent is not an accidental accompani- 
ment of a centrally directed system—it is an essential part of 
it. Nor can moral coercion be confined to the acceptance of 


* This is freely admitted by all the authoritarian governments when they insist on 
the predominance of politics over economics, and has been clearly formulated by one 
of the sociologists of present-day Germany, Professor Hans Freyer in Herrschaft und 
Planung, 1933. 
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the ethical code underlying the whole plan. It is in the nature 
of things that many parts of this code, many parts of the scale 
of values underlying the plan, can never be explicitly stated. 
They exist only implicitly in the plan. But this means that 
every part of the plan, in fact every action of the government 
or its agencies becomes sacrosanct and exempt from criticism. 

It is, however, only the expression of criticism that can be 
forcibly suppressed. But doubts that are never uttered and 
hesitation that is never voiced have equally insidious effects 


if they dwell only in the minds of the people. Everything 


which might induce discontent must therefore be kept from 
them. The basis for comparison with conditions elsewhere, 
the knowledge of possible alternatives to the course taken, 
information which might suggest failure on the part of the 
government to live up to its promises or to take advantage of 
opportunities to improve the lot of the people, all these must 
be suppressed. Indeed there is no subject that has not some 

ossible bearing on the estimation in which the government 
will be held. There is consequently no field where the syste- 
matic control of information will not be practised. That the 
government which claims to plan economic life soon asserts 
its totalitarian character is no accident—it can do nothing 
less if it wants to remain true to the intention of planning. 
Economic life is not a sector of human life which can be 
separated from the rest ; it is the administration of the means 
for all our different ends. Whoever takes charge of these 
means must determine which ends shall be served, which 
values are to be rated higher and which lower, in short what 
men should believe and strive for. And man himself becomes 
little more than a means for the realisation of the ideals which 
may guide the dictator. 

It is to be feared that to a great many of our contemporaries 
this picture, even should they recognise it as true, has lost 
most of the terror which it would have inspired in our 
fathers. There were, of course, always many to whom intel- 
lectual coercion was only objectionable if it was exercised by 
others, and who regarded it as beneficial if it was exercised 
for ends of which they approved. How many of the exiled 
intellectuals from the authoritarian countries would be only 
too ready to apply the intellectual coercion which they con- 
demn in their opponents in order to make the people believe 
in their own ideals—incidentally another illustration for the 
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close kinship of the fundamental principles of fascism and 


communism! But, although the liberal age was probably 
freer from intellectual coercion than any other, the desire to 
force upon people a creed which is regarded as salutary for 
them is not a new phenomenon. What is new is the attempt to 
justify it on the part of the socialist intellectuals of our time. 
There is no real freedom of thought in a capitalist society, so 
it is said, because the opinions and tastes of the masses are 
inevitably shaped by propaganda, by advertising, by the 
example of the upper classes, and by other environmental 
factors which relentlessly force the thinking of the people 
into well-worn grooves. But if, the argument proceeds, the 
ideals and tastes of the great majority are formed by environ- 
mental factors which are under human control, we might as 
well use this power to turn their thoughts in what we think a 
desirable direction. That is, from the fact that the great 
majority have not learnt to think independently but accept 
the ideas which they find ready-made, the conclusion is 
drawn that a particular group of people—of course those who 
advocate this—are justified in assuming to themselves the 
exclusive power to determine what the people should be- 
lieve. 

It is not my intention to deny that for the great majority 
of individuals the existence or non-existence of intellectual 
freedom makes little difference to their personal happiness ; 
nor to deny that they will be equally happy if born or coaxed 
into one set of beliefs rather than another, and whether they 
have grown accustomed to one kind of amusement or another. 
That in any society it will be only the comparatively few for 
whom freedom of thought is of any significance or exists in 
any real sense is probably only too true. But to deprecate the 
value of intellectual freedom because it will never give every- 
body the same opportunity of independent thought is com- 
pletely to miss the reasons which give intellectual freedom its 
value. What is essential to make it serve its function as the 
prime mover of intellectual progress is, not that everybody 
may think or write everything, but that any cause or any 
idea may be argued by somebody. So long as dissent is not 
actually prevented there will always be some who will query 
the ideas ruling their contemporaries and put new ideas to the 
test of argument and propaganda. The social process which 
we call human reason and which consists of the interaction of 
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individuals possessing different information and different 
views, sometimes consistent and sometimes conflicting, goes 
on. Once given the possibility of dissent there will be 
dissenters, however small the proportion of people who are 
capable of independent thought. Only the imposition of an 
official doctrine which must be accepted and which nobody 
dare question can stop intellectual progress. 

How completely the imposition of a comprehensive 
authoritarian creed stifles all spirit of independent inquiry, 
how it destroys the sense for any other meaning of truth than 
that of conformity with the official doctrine, how differences 
of opinion in every branch of knowledge become political 
issues, one must have seen in one of the totalitarian countries 
to appreciate. One must hope that those in the western world 
who seem to be ready to sacrifice intellectual freedom because 
it does not mean the same opportunity for all do not yet 
realise what is at stake. Indeed, the great danger comes from 
the fact that we take so much of the inheritance of the liberal 
age for granted, have come to regard it as the inalienable 
property of our civilisation, that we cannot fully conceive 
what it would mean if we lost it. Yet freedom and democracy 
are not free gifts which will remain with us if we only wish. 
The time seems to have come when it is once again necessary 
to become fully conscious of the conditions which make them 
possible, and to defend these conditions even if they seem to 
block the path to the achievement of other ideals. 

F. A. von Hayek. 


ane 


THE DOMINIONS AND GERMAN 
COLONIAL CLAIMS. 
S Australia, New Zealand and South Africa hold under 


mandate half of the former German colonies assigned 

to the British Empire, the Dominions cannot but be 
affected by Germany’s campaign for their return. The terri- 
tories in question are all ““C” Mandates which, subject to 
certain safeguards in the interests of the indigenous popula- 
tion, may be administered under the laws of the Mandatory 
State as an integral part thereof. Their distribution is as 
follows : 


Territory | Area (sq. miles) | Population | Mandatory Power 

Pacific Ocean : 

New Guinea, etc. seh 93,000 484,374 Australia 

Western Samoa eal i, 0g p45 303 New Zealand 

Nauru ... te wea 8 2,696 British Empire 

(U.K., Ausir., N.Z.) 

Africa : : 

South West Africa... 322,393 359,516 South Africa 


Two main factors operate to place South Africa in a 
different category from Australia and New Zealand in rela- 
tion to the German colonial claims. In the first place, com- 
pared with the Pacific Mandates, South West Africa—which 
is, incidentally, two-thirds as big as the Union itself—is 
nearer to Europe and to Germany. Secondly, there is in the 
territory a considerable German community. Whilst the 
German inhabitants of the other former German colonies 
were mostly repatriated, South Africa adopted, in the words 
of General Smuts, “‘ a much more merciful attitude.”” By the 
end of 1919 (i.e. one year before the formal grant of the 
Mandate by the League Council) 6,374 Germans had been 
repatriated, but 7,855 were allowed to stay. General Smuts 
and the Administrator of the territory, Mr. Hofmeyr, im- 
pressed on these that the Mandate was “ annexation in all 
but name” and that they could, therefore, hope neither for 
the autonomy of South West Africa nor for its return to 
Germany. 

The German colonists, however, retained the impression 
that South Africa was merely holding the territory in trust, 
and that its reversion to Germany would certainly follow her 
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admission to the League of Nations. The resulting uncer- | 
tainty of their status prompted General Smuts to take up — 
negotiations in London with the German Government in 
1923. It appears from the published Memorandum that in 
the course of the conversations the German Government 
agreed to advise its nationals in South West Africa to accept 
Union citizenship under a general naturalisation law. South 
Africa agreed, on the other hand, that persons so naturalised 
should not be liable for military service against the German 
Reich for a period of thirty years. At the same time Herr 
von Haas, of the German Foreign Office, made a statement— © 
not in the Memorandum, though many South African 
writers seem to think so—to the effect that he recognised © 
that “ the future of South West Africa is now bound up with 
the Union of South Africa.” The Nationalist opposition had 
been all the time very critical of General Smuts’ policy of 
incorporation of the territory into the Union, but the coming 
into office of General Hertzog’s Government made no change. 
Indeed, the policy of settling Union citizens was continued to 
such an extent that the German settlers complained that it 
had the deliberate object of “swamping” them; and cer- 
tainly the South West Africa Commission of 1936, appointed 
by the Union Government, admits in its Report that “ the 
coming of these settlers had the effect of converting the 
original German majority into a minority.” 

But the political question involved did not become urgent 
until 1933, when the coming of the new régime in Germany 
gave the German community cause to hope and to agitate 
for a change in the status of the territory. This political 
activity, coupled with the deplorable economic condition of 
the territory which the effects of an exceptionally severe 
drought on the unprosperous and newly-established Union 
settlers and the world economic depression had combined to 
produce, led the non-German European population to seek 
its incorporation into the Union as a fifth province—which 
would have forestalled any possibility of its return to Ger- 
many. In the meantime the Administrator took such a 
serious view of the activities of the National-Socialists that 
in July 1934 he banned the Hitler-Youth Movement and in 

ctober the National-Socialist movement altogether as 
“detrimental to peace, order and good government of the 
territory” under the powers conferred on him by the Criminal 
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Law (Amendment) Ordinance, 1933. And by a proclamation 
of March 1937, the German Bund, an organisation alleged to 
have replaced the National-Socialist Party, was proscribed. 

This reaction of the Union Government to the political 
activities of the German community provides us with an 
indirect indication of its attitude to Germany’s colonial 
demands, so far as South West Africa itself is concerned. 
But the Government has not a very good conscience over the 
grievances of the German community inasmuch as both the 
Constitutional Commission of 1935 and the South West 
Africa Commission have referred to the administration of the 
territory in radically condemnatory terms—terms which the 
members of the Permanent Mandates Commission have never 
used, though as M. Rappard put it at the 1937 summer 
session of that Commission, “ they have had their apprehen- 
sion for a long time past.” While M. Rappard probably had 
in mind the native revolt in 1922 as well, the criticism of the 
Union Commissions was mainly directed against the financial 
policy of the Union in covering the yearly deficit of the 
Territory by according it loans, the interest on which it is 
able to pay in full only by borrowing again from the Union 
and again increasing the burden of interest payments to such 
an extent that “ the situation must resolve itself in the not 
distant future in absolute bankruptcy.” Active financial aid 
and incorporation into the Union as a fifth province—this for 
political reasons also—were proposed. Both Commissions 
emphasised that the smooth working of the Mandate system 
was practically impossible as long as uncertainty about the 
political future of the country prevailed. For there was wide- 
spread feeling that the future would not be decided upon in 
accordance with the principle of the Mandate, but would 
depend on developments in Europe. The majority of the 
non-German European community was ready to welcome 
even such a compromise as purely administrative incorpora- 
tion into the Union to “ lessen this intolerable uncertainty,” 
but demanded action and not merely general assurances that 
the territory would not be returned to Germany. 

But even such general assurances were not easily forth- 
coming. Thus in response to a question about the German 
colonial claims asked in the Union House of Assembly on 
March 12th, 1934, General Hertzog asked “ hon. members, 
all of us, please to be very careful as to what we say and the 
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words we use about matters of a nature which must neces- 
sarily have a reference to foreign affairs.” He declared, 
however, that the Union Government had not the least 
intention to act otherwise than faithfully to carry out its 
duties as Mandatory until such time as the object of the 
Mandate was attained. Yet doubts as to South Africa’s 
intentions were again raised when Mr. Pirow, Minister of 
Defence, in a speech on the occasion of the visit of the 
German cruiser Emden early in 1935, expressed the hope that 
““ Germany may soon become a colonial power again, and that 
in Africa.” He qualified this by adding “‘ How, where, and 
when, that cannot even vaguely be indicated at the present 


moment,” which was interpreted by many as a sign that — 


South Africa was working for a satisfaction of Germany’s 
demands by the return to her of Tanganyika—under United 
Kingdom Mandate. The London correspondent of the New 
York Times even reported that General Hertzog had come to 
London at the time of the Silver Jubilee “ in all seriousness ” 
with a plan of giving to Germany the native republic of 
Liberia. (This is indeed an idea that seems to attract some 
South Africans ; only recently a Union journalist reported a 
private address to students by Mr. Pirow in which Liberia 
was mentioned as well as the Cameroons.) Others suggested 
that Union ministers were hinting at “ sacrifices” by Por- 
tugal and Belgium, or even France, particularly when Mr. 
Pirow, on returning from the defence conversations in 
London more than a year later (July 1936), reiterated his 
view that “ Germany cannot be kept out of Africa for ever,” 
but adding this time that it was vital to Union interests that 
the status of Tanganyika and South West Africa should 
remain unaltered. But still no official statement from the 
Government was forthcoming, and its policy seems to have 
been to avoid committing itself. Thus Mr. te Water, Union 
High Commissioner in London, in June 1936, replied to the 
suggestion of the Mandate Commission that it would contri- 
bute much to the pacification of South West Africa if the 
Union Government were to declare once and for all that the 
words “restoration to Germany ” were out of its diplomatic 
vocabulary, in these terms: “It is a very big question, 
fraught with the most far-reaching consequences. ... In 
its wisdom, the Union Government has decided, for the 
moment, not to make a statement of the kind referred to.” 
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He added further that the question could not be settled on 
the narrow platform of South African policy, but only on the 
wider one of world policy. 

At the end of 1936, however, the Union Government was 
impelled by the findings of the Constitution Commission to 
issue a statement “ in order to allay, as far as this lies within 
_ its power, the sense of insecurity of the inhabitants.” It was 
declared that 

“ the Union Government is not prepared to consider the possibility 
of the transfer of the Mandate to another Power, and wished to 
assure the people of South West Africa that it has as little thought 
of abandoning the Mandate as it has of abandoning its own 
territory. No one need, therefore, be perturbed by statements 
of persons who, for political reasons, make play of the imminent 
return of the territory to Germany.” 


But it was thought inexpedient to follow the advice of the 
Commission to make the territory a fifth province of the 
Union. And the hope of the Mandate Commission of some 
measure of financial assistance not involving appropriations 
for the service of debts has not yet been fulfilled—the mora- 
torium in the matter of interest payments actually arranged 
being a poor substitute. Likewise the request of the German 
community that German should be made the third official 
language has not been granted. 

It seems in fact to be General Hertzog’s policy to work for 
a diplomatic agreement with Germany. On March 31st, 1937, 
he declared in the House of Assembly that “ South West 
Africa must not go back to Germany . . . but we hope some 
day to come to a compromise with Germany in solving (!) 
the problem. . . . I do not want to go any further, and to 
make myself guilty of one of those indiscretions for which an 
opportunity like this sometimes actually gives some pro- 
vocation.” But so far such negotiations, if, indeed, they have 
ever reached an advanced stage, have been without result. 
Thus General Smuts, in a speech made before the last Con- 
gress of the United Party early in December, 1937, reverted 
to the view that the Memorandum of 1923 was “a formal 
agreement whereby Germany acknowledges that the future of 
South West Africa is with the Union. . . . Our claim to [it] 
is therefore based not merely on force and victory, but on an 
agreement with Germany.” But even assuming that this 
interpretation is correct it seems hardly helpful, in the fifth 
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year of National-Socialist Germany, to refer to a Memo- 
randum drawn up when the Weimar Republic was also in the 
fifth year of its existence! Moreover, immediately after the 
speech, the Vélkische Beobachter denied that Germany had 
ever renounced her claim. It was officially announced in 
Berlin, on March 11th, 1938, that an exchange of notes had 
taken place between the German Government and the Union 
of South Africa in which Germany maintains her claim to the 
return of all her former colonies. The placing of the German 
colonies under a mandatory system and by later agreements 
(Memorandum of 1923) will not be regarded as legal. On the 
other hand, the Union Government maintains that the London 
Memorandum of 1923 finally settled South West Africa’s legal 
status as territory administered by the Union.* 

If the negotiations with Germany are not yet advanced 
enough for an “‘ indiscretion ” to enlighten us, the reaction to 
Mr. te Water’s “‘ Ottawa indiscretion’ of September 1937, 
is at least illuminating. For the general. exception taken in 
the Union press to the High Commissioner’s expression of his 
personal view that ‘“‘ the nations would no longer delay to 
examine in a spirit of reasonable moderation the point of 
view of Germany about the colonial issue ” revealed clearly 
that the Union’s attitude to the question is dictated primarily 
by political and strategical considerations. It would indeed be 
difficult for the Government to meet the German assertion 
that the Union, with her small white population, does not 
need to seek space in South West Africa; that she does not 
need the cattle or raw materials of the territory as these are 
not complementary, but competitive, to her economy ; and, 
finally, that her twenty years’ administration has ended in 
failure. The reply of the Minister of Finance to a motion in 
the House of Assembly that the competition resulting from 
the unrestricted entry into Union markets of primary pro- 
ducts from the territory was extremely detrimental to the 
interests of Union producers, that “it was in the interest of 
the Union that no other Power should ever have a footing 


* The Cape Argus, commenting the following day on the exchange of notes and 
the Austrian situation, declared that “it is not pure coincidence that South Africa 
was brought into the menaced area on this very day by the announcement that the 
German Government maintains its legal claim to the return of South West Africa. 
This announcement is a definite act of hostility which makes it essential for the Union 
Government to revise the whole situation, and also to exercise a much closer surveillance 
ever the movement of Germans both in South Africa and South West Africa.” 


| 
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on the borders of the Union, and these disadvantages must 
be looked upon as an insurance policy against such happen- 
ings,” reveals the Union’s real objection. 

The Union Government, however, unlike the other Man- 
datories of former German colonies, will have to reckon with 
the complaints of the compact German community living 
next to it until it has satisfied their demands or reached an 
agreement with Germany. And since _politico-strategical 
questions are involved, it is unlikely that the Union and 
Germany alone will reach such an agreement. Moreover the 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia and the formation of the Rome- 
Berlin axis have increased rather than lessened the difficulties 
of the Union Government in this matter. 

In this respect—the absence of any considerable German 
communities in their Mandated Territories—Australia and 
New Zealand are in a more favourable position in regard to 
the German colonial claims; the greater distance from 
Germany is also to their advantage. In New Zealand the 
acceptance of the Mandate was not greeted with much 
enthusiasm ; many would have preferred Great Britain or 
the United States as Mandatory for Western Samoa and some 
influential papers thought that New Zealand’s failure in the 
Cook Islands had proved that her small financial and adminis- 
trative resources did not justify her taking any new territory 
in trust. And although Australia pressed for annexation at 
the Peace Conference and accepted the Mandates scheme 
with some disappointment, it cannot be said that she has 
taken any great interest in the territories coming under her 
rule. She had been too much occupied with the development 
of her own territory to care much about New Guinea. Yet, 
in spite of a general lack of interest and the unwillingness of 
young Australians to go there as officials, the administration 
has not, on the whole, been a failure; the territory has a 
favourable trade balance and in the last few years economic 
progress has been realised. 

Politically, however, Australia became anxious about the 
future of the Territory when Japan withdrew from the League 
and denounced the Washington Treaty, for it was doubtful 
whether she still subscribed to the non-fortification stipula- 
tion in regard to the Pacific Islands. Thus already in 1933 it 
was suggested by Australian circles that it might be better 
for New Guinea to be in the hands of another White Power— 
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stronger than Australia. (In this connection it is interesting 
to recall that as early as 1930 German authors called upon 
their Government to impress upon Australia the advantages 
she would derive from the creation, by the return of these 
islands to Germany, of an “ insulated zone” (Lsolierungs- 
schicht) between her and Japan—an argument that has lost 
its force since the coming of the Third Reich and close 
German-Japanese co-operation.) The German colonial 
demands have since 1935 impelled Australian statesmen 
again to impress on their countrymen the value of the Man- 
dated Territory. For example, in a ministerial statement to 
the Commonwealth Senate on March 13th, 1936, Sir George 
Pearce, Commonwealth Minister for External Affairs, while 
allowing that the “ possession of colonial territory does not, 
and cannot, solve the problem of the supply of raw materials ” 
used the “ purely material aspect ” of the question as an 
argument for the “ non-return ” policy. He pointed out that 
3,000 Australians had settled in New Guinea, that the 
Commonwealth had expended roughly {300,000 in its develop- 
ment, that it absorbed Australian products of an annual value 
of £400,000o—a figure still rising, and that its gold production 
alone amounted to about {1,500,000 a year. But his chief 
argument was a politico-strategical one—that “‘ New Guinea, 
by virtue of its geographical position in relation to Australia, 
its natural harbours, its facilities for naval and military 
aircraft [!] is of considerable strategic value to Australia 
from a defence aspect, so long as the existing form of control 
and administration obtains.” The prompt denial by Sir 
George Pearce of Lord Elibank’s assertion, made early in 
1937 on returning from a tour of the Dominions, that Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders “‘ would not feel very strongly ” 
about the return of Germany’s colonies, and the rejection 
by the leading newspapers of Melbourne and Sydney of the 
idea of the return of the territory in spite of Mr. Lyons’ 
characterisation of the resolution demanding annexation 
passed by the Goulbourn (N.S.W.) Branch of the Returned 
Soldiers’ League as ‘“ mischievous,” are indications of a 
revived interest in the territory. In March 1937, Mr. Drum- 
mond, Minister of Education, said the time had come for 
Germany’s claim to raw materials to be considered. And in 
April of the same year six professors and lecturers of the 
University of Melbourne sent a manifesto to Mr. Lyons as a 
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“guide ” for possible discussions at the Imperial Conference, 
in which they advocated Australia’s taking the lead in 
satisfying the “‘ have-nots ” by offering to throw New Guinea 
into pool for redistribution. 

In New Zealand also a Study Group of the New Zealand 
Institute of International Affairs published in 1937 a report 
entitled “ Western Samoa, Mandate or German Colony?” 
which contained the conclusion that from the economic point 
of view New Zealand could well do without the Mandate: 
she does not share in the main export—the copra crop—and 
takes little of anything else ; there is no potential market for 
rubber and vanilla in the Dominion and the fruit she takes 
from Samoa could as well be procured from Fiji. The adminis- 
trative record was not a brilliant one, though in recent years 
the native troubles had abated; but there was “a fairly 
widespread appreciation of the success of previous German 
rule and, perhaps, a tendency to disparage New Zealand’s 
own record.” It was contended that the problem was prim- 
arily a political one ; in view of German-Japanese co-opera- 
tion New Zealand could not wish to see Samoa in German 
hands, which ‘‘ would give Japan in peace time an advanced 
base south of the Equator.” Already in July 1936 Mr. 
Savage, the Dominion Premier, referring to Mr. Pirow’s 
speech, had expressed doubts as to whether there could be 
any consideration of the return of any territory to Germany 
without an opportunity for full discussion between the 
Governments of the Empire. The same view was taken by Mr. 
Eden in the House of Commons on July 27th, and he added 
that there had so far been no discussion of the questions with 
the Dominions. Whether it was discussed at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1937 we are not told, but the Dominion Secretary 
denied as late as November gth that the Government had been 
in consultation with the Dominions about it. 

In Australia it has been asserted that the German colonial 
claims have been of some service to the Empire in curbing the 
tendency of the Dominions to assert the right to deny the 
principle of imperial co-operation when it suits them. From 
their claims to the former German colonies the Dominions 
derived their right—since conceded—to pursue independent 
foreign policies. And from their claims to keep those same 
colonies they are deriving experience of the responsibilities 


which such a right entails. 
GERARD M. FRITERs. 


HISTORY AS TAUGHT IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


T is generally agreed that history ought to be taught to 

all students in all schools and universities, and this opinion 

seems to be reasonable. Probably not all would agree as to 
what makes it an indispensable subject. Many would say 
that it is “ useful.” This is true, but we must determine for 
what it is useful. Seeley called history past politics and poli- 
tics present history, and the subject was of interest to him 
only so far as it provided material for the political theorist or 
the practical politician to enable him to shape his course. 
This is an imperfect view. In education generally it is easy 
for us, while pursuing what seems to us immediate tangible ~ 
advantage, to miss both that particular object of pursuit and 
also still more desirable possibilities. History makes, more 
than most subjects, an appeal to the imagination, and a boy 
may have this faculty aroused by the long stately roll of 
Gibbon’s sentences, and afterwards by the epic narrative of 
Herodotus, or the trenchant political aphorisms of Thucy- 
dides. The treatment of distant countries, Persia, Parthia, 
Syria, the perception that the inhabitants of these and many 
other lands, had entirely different standards and motives, 
opposed to our own in every possible way, and the general 
sense that mysteries and romance are being disclosed—these 
things lead a youth towards knowledge and make history well 
worthy of study for itself alone. However, we gain valuable 
results by supplementing our studies with Seeley’s method, 
and, in fact, his treatment had more influence upon English 
political thought than any other academic teaching during 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 

To learn something from the past which would be a guide 
in the politics of to-day, is beyond doubt most desirable. The 
English are probably more ignorant of history than any other 
civilised nation. Whenever Irish affairs were to the fore, it 
was obvious that very few of our journalists had any know- 
ledge of Irish history. In all Imperial and foreign affairs it 
is the same. For the doings of Warren Hastings or Clive their 
authorities are two inaccurate essays of Macaulay, for the 
American War of Independence they rely upon Whig fabu- 
lists, and practically all French and German history before 
1789 is a blank to them. Our people have no historic sense ; 
they permit the destruction of historic buildings without 
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protest, not feeling that they are in any way the poorer for 
their disappearance. Consequently, public opinion is always 
likely to misjudge events as they arise, e.g. the Spanish 
civil war, and is at the mercy of unscrupulous propaganda. 

The question arises—is our history teaching defective? 
Mr. H. G. Wells emphatically declares that it is. Soon after 
the end of the War, he published The Outline of History, a 
large work, though small in comparison with its theme, the 
history of the world. He designed, as he said, to write “a 
review of existing knowledge of man’s place in space and 
time,” and so he began ab ovo, with the earth in space, and 
asked the question—how long has the earth endured? From 
the first, critics agreed that the book had considerable merits. 
Mr. Belloc gave the author credit for perspicacity, a sense of 
time, the power “ of making the image he has framed in his 
own mind arise in the mind of his reader,” and also for 
accuracy and sincerity. Per contra is the radical defect which 
he discovers. ‘“ Provincialism means thinking that one 
‘knows all about it’; Provincialism means a satisfied ignor- 
ance ; a simple faith in the non-existence of what one has not 
experienced. Provincialism invokes a contempt for anything 
foreign and, what is worse, an actual denial of things which 
the provincial person has not been made familiar with.” To 
Mr. Belloc, of course, this grave fault is principally exempli- 
fied by his “ violent and blind reaction against the Catholic 
Church.” It is obvious that such an attitude will lead him 
into innumerable misjudgments, e.g. the contempt he ex- 
pressed before the learned assembly for Palestine because it 
was small. Yet the first lesson a child is taught at school is 
that quality far outweighs quantity. 

However, we postulate that Mr. Wells has a comprehensive 
conception of human history, and we will go on to say a word 
about his censure of the way we teach it, and attempt to give 
a brief account of what it is and what it ought to be. He has 
a very serious disqualification for the part of historical critic, 
which, of course, tells equally against the value of his histori- 
cal work. He is, as he complains of the teachers, quite out of 
date. He believes that whatever knowledge he obtained from 
text-books, laboriously studied in good Victoria’s golden days, 
still remains the last word in their respective subjects and a 
part of the world’s irrefragable truth. He learned all about 
Darwinism, descents, origins, and the like in the days of his 
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youth, but, although he believes in progress, he does not admit 
it in the sphere of his youthful knowledge. Man is descended 
from monkeys, so Darwin said, but unfortunately most 
authorities now discredit the theory, and Mr. Wells in his 
history is obliged to put it at no more than a probability, 
although elsewhere he continues to assert it as an incontro- 
vertible fact. He evidently thinks that the methods of school 
teachers are still the same as those when he was a boy. He is 
right in saying that it is futile to give strings of dates, to dis- 
course mainly upon battles and dynasties, and so on. But 
Green’s Short History was published a good many years ago, 
and the preface promises substantially the same kind of 
history that Mr. Wells desires, and it has been in general use 
ever since. Almost everything which the complainant says 
ought to be done is now being done. I am told by a University 
lecturer that “there was a refresher course in history for 
elementary teachers in July and some were greatly interested 
in local antiquities.”” The lifeless methods which Mr. Wells 
condemns have long since passed away. He proposes that 
six hours a week should be given to history teaching according 
to the Outline, and, no doubt, if this were done without bias, 
there would be no harm in it. 

Mr. Wells reveals another sad failure in his theory of 
pedagogy. He believes that education and instruction are 


synonymous terms. This is really the Gradgrind error, which. 


flourished long before our novelist was born. ‘‘ What I want 
is, Facts. Teach these boys and girls nothing but Facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. You can only form the minds 
of reasoning animals upon Facts: nothing else will ever be 
of any service to them.” And the poor children were handed 
over to Mr. MacChoakumchild, ‘‘ who knew all about all the 
Water Sheds of all the world (whatever they are), and all the 
histories of all the peoples, and all the names of all the rivers 
and mountains, and all the productions, manners, and customs 
of all the countries, and all their boundaries and bearings on 
the two and thirty points of the compass ”—all this was the 
nearest they could get to the Outline in those days. He had 
also “ taken the bloom off the higher branches of mathematics 
and physical sciences.” This is the perverse idea which it is 
the object of all schoolmasters to drive from parents’ heads, 
that knowledge can and should be thrust into the youthful 
head, and that the result is an educated man. This has ruined 
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Indian Universities. Probably its vogue is rapidly diminishing 
in this country, but it is still formidable. Mr. Wells will, of 
course, point out that his subject is teaching, i.e. instruction 
in history, but the teacher’s business is not solely with facts. 
And no subject: gives better scope for character training than 
history, and the attitude of Mr. Wells towards religion and 
patriotism leaves us in doubt as to whether he would be a safe 
guide through the perplexing paths of the subject. 

Bishop Stubbs has placed the value of history in an 
extremely clear light. He says: “It was not my work to 
make men Whigs or Tories, but to do my best, having Whigs 
and Tories by nature as the matter I was to work upon, to 
make the Whigs good, wise, sensible Whigs, and the Tories 
good, wise, sensible Tories ; to teach them to choose their 
weapons and to use them fairly and honestly.” He was 
writing on the ’seventies, but, mutatis mutandis, his comments 
apply to our own day. He goes on: “ The growth of sound 
historical teaching would have spared us such national 
humiliation as we have undergone during the last few years, 
in the treatment of the Public Worship Act, the Judicature 
Act, and the Royal Titles Act.” Those who ought to have 
knowledge and wisdom showed themselves, for the most part, 
when discussing these momentous questions, to be grossly 
ignorant of important historical facts. “I am quite sure 
that both the speakers and writers on those subjects would 
have been very much wiser and more modest men, if they 
had, I will not say attended my lectures, but passed a stiff 
examination in the History School: if we could not have 
made them wiser, we would at all events have made them 
sadder.” 

We find to-day the same ignorance of history on the part 
of those who guide our destinies. At least we ought to instruct 
the people who theoretically control them. This teaching 
should be, as Stubbs says, without bias. In the elementary 
schools this fault is by no means uncommon ; what Herbert 
Spencer called the anti-patriotic bias and the patriotic bias 
are sometimes in evidence. Nothing will more thoroughly 
eradicate these defects and give a wider range to the 
teachers’ views than special courses at Oxford or Cambridge. 
History not very long ago moved in grooves; Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Freeman, and others were accepted as unimpeach- 
able authorities ; their views were imbibed by teachers and 
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naturally overflowed into the press. And, in the daily news- 
papers at any rate, we seldom find anything but the old views 
which have been superseded by modern research. 

A glance at recent examination papers of the London 
Matriculation shows that the students are expected to have 
read sound works and to have exercised thought. Perhaps we 
may object that the questions, in some cases, demand too 
long an answer. Thus in half an hour we are to sketch the 
parliamentary history in the reign either of James I or Charles 
I, and another demand is to trace the history of religious 
affairs in England during the reigns of Charles II] and James 
II. To deal with the Parliaments of 1625-8, the Long Parlia- 
ment, the Treaty of Uxbridge, and many other complicated 
matters, some still obscure—that is a somewhat excessive 
task, and hardly less arduous is the discussion of Acts of 
Uniformity, Five Mile Acts, the Popish Plot (still a mystery), 
Dispensations, Indulgences and the like, in such a brief time. 
A further possible criticism is that the questions deal too 
much with external events. Macaulay complains of a “ vile 
phrase, .. . the dignity of history,” saying that historians of 
the eighteenth century neglect a number of important cir- 
cumstances because they are undignified. “ How should a 
writer, who can talk about senates and congresses of sover- 
eigns, and pragmatic sanctions, and battles where ten 
thousand men are killed, and six thousand men with forty 
stands of colours taken, stoop to the Stock Exchange, to 
Newgate, to the theatre, to the tabernacles?”’ As we have 
seen, Green put forward the same view. On the other hand, 
Seeley contended that “ government, and legislation, and 
wars and alliances, concern the state, but scientific discoveries 
or artistic masterpieces do not.” And of the historian he 
says: “ He is not an anthropologist, or an ethnologist, but 
if [ may coin the word, he is a politicist. The political group 
or organism—the state—is his study.” 

The truth lies between the two views. To keep to the main 
events is best for the general historian. It is difficult to see 
what bearing Green’s lengthy notice of Spenser has upon the 
reign of Elizabeth, or even Chaucer upon that of Edward III. 
But some of the undignified events, as Macaulay says, do 
have a most important bearing upon history and national life, 
and these must perforce be related. Lecky in his treatment of 
the eighteenth century has made a judicious selection of 
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materials. Taking at random part of the syllabus of a pro- 
vincial university (the Honour School of History), we ma 
note that the knowledge required is reasonable. “ The Age 
of Elizabeth. A study of social, political and ecclesiastical 
reconstruction and progress, of changes in outlook and intel- 
lectual achievement.” The books recommended are docu- 
ments edited by Tawney, Prothero, and Tanner, and also two 
books of the Ecclesiastical Polity, Zurich Letters, Elizabethan 
Voyages as described by Hakluyt, and Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. 
Here, then, is a reasonable-foundation for a knowledge of the 
period, not only the purely political history, but the religious 
development—most vital in that period—and the explora- 
tions which laid the foundations of our Empire, and a refer- 
ence to the literature of the time. It may be added that no 
one should claim knowledge of that period unless he has 
studied Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. It is also satisfactory 
that, in the elementary schools, attention is being paid to 
local history. This gives an opportunity for open air investiga- 
tion, and there is no reason why local libraries and the like 
should not help. Unfortunately most children now live in 
urban districts, but for them there are museums and galleries, 
and in London, at any rate, these advantages are freely used. 
At the beginning of this article we complained of the ab- 
sence of the historical sense in our countrymen. Teachers 
should point out to their pupils how jealously the French 
conserve natural beauty, how they avoid disfiguring it with 
litter, how they preserve bridges, buildings, every memento 
of the past—things which we see demolished and make no 
attempt to save them. In effect, there is no reason to doubt 
that teachers, as far as their opportunities go, teach history 
well and employ up-to-date methods. By so doing and by 
varying their methods as time calls for change, they will lay 
the foundations of a knowledge of history which will make the 
young proud of belonging to a land of old and just renown. 


W. A. Hirst. 


DREAMS IN CHILDHOOD. 


HE dream life of children reveals some similarities 
with that of savage or semi-savage peoples. So also, it 
may be argued—and modern anthropologists like Dr. 
Seligman provide confirmation—does the dream life of the 
civilised adult. There seems to be ground for Nietzsche’s 
speculation in Human—all too Human that in dreams we 
traverse the thought of earlier humanity, and reason in our 


dreams as primitive people reason in their waking state. In 


some recognised features however the child’s mind resembles 
that of primitive peoples more closely than does the sophisti- 
cated mind of a civilised adult, though resemblances and 
differences are merely of degree. Most characteristic perhaps 
of the child’s dreaming mind is a greater facility in visualising 
mental imagery. De Quincey in his Confessions, of an Opium 
Eater remarked that this childish ability was the first symptom 
of the effect on him of opium. 


I know not whether my reader is aware that many children, 
perhaps most, have a power of painting, as it were, upon the 
darkness, all sorts of phantoms: in some that power is simply a 
mechanic affection of the eye; others have a voluntary or semi- 
voluntary power to dismiss or summon them, or as a child once 
said to me, when I questioned him on this matter, “I can tell 
them to go, and they go; but sometimes they come when I don’t 
tell them to come.” 


Children’s dreams also show universal characteristics belong- 
ing to the dreams of adults. Possibly if they had been more 
fully recorded and studied they would provide evidence that, 
as Wordsworth wrote, “ the child is father to the man” in a 
sense somewhat different from the narrower conclusion of 
psycho-analysis upon the influence in later life of an emotional 
“complex ” formed in childhood. But one aspect of Words- 
worth’s thought was developed by Charles Lamb’s speculation 
in Witches and Other Night Fears. He suggested that the inten- 
sity of dreaming in childhood or youth was a good criterion 
of later creative energy. Certainly it may well be that the 
characteristics of an adult person’s dream life, which lend to 
it a measure of individuality, could be traced in the same 
person’s youthful dreams. At least in the more egoistical 
kinds of day-dreaming the adult does reveal a kinship with 
the child that dreams of happy surroundings or heroic victories 
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in compensation for the shortcomings of this difficult world. 
This is the “‘ wish-fulfilment ” in dreams that became Freud’s 
fundamental theory. Children’s dreams are notable for their 
greater frankness, a less complicated symbolism to hide 
immoral egoistical wishes. 

The frankness of the child is well shown in its dreaming, and 
egotism in conflict with authority or “duty” is nearly always 
present in thinly disguised forms, as in the dream by a school- 
girl that she is swimming to save a friend from drowning when 
she meets a teacher in the water, who tells her to go back to 
school at once, because she has been selected to take the part 
of Julius Cesar in the play. Children often dream of the 
removal of rivals or those in authority over them (such as 
parents and teachers), and the preceding example may be 
compared with the following by Gustav Flaubert, the French 
novelist, when he was a boy. 


I was going through a green field with my mother and we were 
passing the bank of a river. We went close to the edge and my 
mother fell in. I saw the water bubble, the circles extend and then 
disappear. The water resumed its normal aspect and I heard 
nothing more than the soft noise of its natural movement, as it 
flowed between the reeds and rushes. Suddenly I heard the voice 
of my mother crying “ Help! help! Come to my aid, oh my poor 
child.” I bent down and lay flat on my stomach, peering over the 
rushes in order to see whence the cry came. The shouts continued 
but I could see nothing. An irresistible force held me fast and 
though I heard the cries of “Help! help! I am drowning,” I could 
see nothing. The water flowed on smoothly and the voice I had 
heard from the depth of the water plunged me into pain and 
despair. 


Anxieties occasioned by schooling, examinations, and 
employment naturally provide the motive of many dreams of 
older children, though only in this century has any notice 
been taken of them in a serious way. We can revert to the 
psychological observation of such disturbances later. There 
is a probably unique example in the ancient world, and that 
is the record of a childish dream revolving around a conflict 
over the dreamer’s future career. It is told as a tale by 
Lucian, who was born at Samosata, Syria, towards the end 
of the first century, but it appears to be a true record, though 
possibly shaped by the writer’s mature skill. The conflict 
between two careers was dramatised in the dream of two 
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women who pulled the boy in opposite directions and success- 
ively appealed to him. One promised him the chance of 
becoming a famous sculptor, the other praised the career of 
learning and promised him the immortality of the wits, and 
to her side he went. Lucian did abandon his uncle’s stone- 
cutting business, to which he had been apprenticed. He went 
adventurously away to Greece and later to Gaul, working 
now as a teacher of rhetoric, now as a lawyer, and then 
becoming a critic and satirist of the philosophers. “I have 
related my dream,” he wrote, “‘to persuade the young to right 
courses, especially such as, being disheartened by poverty, 
might debase their genius by low pursuits.” 

The problem of the career perhaps does not nowadays set 
up any serious conflict until rather later, but among the 
causes of childish horror in dreams are all the forms of pressure 
from authority, whether of parents or school teachers, while 
many pleasant dreams have a fairy-tale quality of escape 
from oppression or shame and the conquest of giants or the 
winning of glittering prizes. Last century the fears inspired 
by crude religious teaching haunted many children. Mr. 
Herbert Palmer’s autobiography, The Mistletoe Child, gave 
some account of the Victorian atmosphere. Early in the 
century, however, an example was set down by Robert 
Southey, the romanticist and biographer of Nelson. The Miss 
Palmer he referred to was his governess : 


One of the oddest dreams in my recollection befell me when a 
mere child, about six years old, but it is as fresh in my memory 
as if it were last night’s scene. It was that the Devil came to pay 
Miss Palmer a morning visit in the dining-room in Galloways 
Buildings, and I was the only person in the room with her. There 
I sat trembling upon one of the flat-bottomed mahogany chairs, 
while she was bustling about in all hurry and delight of receiving 
unexpectedly a visit from a great person. “ Be seated, dear Mr. 
Devil.” Her smile and his smirk, and the villainous nose and eyes 
of old Horny, and his diabolical tail, are before my eyes at this 
moment. 


There is in this dream more than the religion-inspired fear of 
the Devil. It is a fairly frank reflection of jealousy, and “ old 
Horny” was probably a dream-representative of a disliked 
visitor who engaged Miss Palmer’s attention. Southey was 
sufficiently interested in his dreams’to keep a diary of them, 
but he lacked the insight of his contemporaries, Charles Lamb 
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and William Hazlitt. The remarks of Lamb in the essay 
already referred to are among the few good critical observa- 
tions on childish dreams that were made before the end of last 
century. Lamb, from his own experiences, described the 
child’s night-fears. 

“From my childhood,” he confessed, “I was extremely 
inquisitive about witches and witch-stories. My maid, and 
more legendary aunt, supplied me with a good store. But I 
shall mention the incident which directed my curiosity 
originally into this channel.” Readers of his essay will remem- 
ber that this incident was his discovery of his father’s copy 
of the History of the Bible, by Stackhouse. It was illustrated 
by pictures, one of which especially haunted the boy : 


I never laid my head on my pillow, I suppose, from the fourth 
to the seventh or eighth year of my life . . . without an assurance, 
which realised its own prophecy, of seeing some frightful spectre. 
Be old Stackhouse then acquitted in part, if I say, that to his 
picture of the Witch raising up Samuel (O, that old man covered 
with a mantle!), I owe, not my midnight terrors, the hell of my 
infancy—but the shape and manner of their visitation. It was he 
who dressed up for me a hag that nightly sate upon my pillow—a 
sure bed-fellow, when my aunt or my maid was far from me. 
All day long, while the book was permitted me, I dreamed waking 
over his delineation, and at night (if I may use so bold an ex- 
pression) awoke into sleep, and found the vision true. I durst not, 
even in the daylight, once enter the chamber where I slept, 
without my face turned to the window, aversely from the bed 
where my witch-ridden pillow was. . . . Parents do not know 
what they do when they leave tender babes alone to go to sleep 
in the dark. 


While recalling his own childish terrors Lamb realises that 
he did not need either Stackhouse or the maid’s stories to 
know fear, and tells of a boy (the son of Tom Moore) “ brought 
up with the most scrupulous exclusion of every taint of 
superstition, who was never allowed to hear of goblin or 
apparition . . .” who “ finds all this world of fear from which 
he had been so rigidly excluded ab extra, in his own ‘ thick- 
coming fancies.’ ”” The modern psychologist has an explana- 
tion of the “ thick-coming fancies,” which are, as Lamb says, 
independent of legends, in the mind’s symbolising tendency 
in dreams. Anxieties, fears and longings belong to waking 
life, and in sleep the mind clothes the primitive emotions, 
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using, like a touring theatre manager, whatever “ props ” 
are available for scenery. 

Lamb’s conclusion, however, is echoed by other modern 
students of the mind, though they have no “ scientific” 
warranty for his belief that “ Gorgons, and Hydras, and 
Chimezras—dire stories of Celeno and the Harpies—may 
reproduce themselves in the brain of superstition—but they 
were there before. They are transcripts, types; the arch- 
types are in us, and eternal.” It might be trom #’s Candle 
of Vision, if not from Nietzsche. Our fears do not need 
any imagery, Lamb says, and “ all the cruel, tormenting, 
defined devils in Dante—tearing, mangling, choking, stifling, 
scorching demons—are they half so fearful to the spirit of a 
man, as the simple idea of a spirit unembodied following him ? 


Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turn’d round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 


That the kind of fear here treated of is purely spiritual—that 
it is strong in proportion as it is objectless upon earth—that 
it predominates in the period of sinless infancy—are difficul- 
ties, the solution of which might afford some probable insight 
into our ante-mundane condition, and a peep at least into 
the shadow-land of pre-existence.” 

Nevertheless the child’s fears may be intensified—if only 
by giving them terrible forms—as Jean Paul Richter, the 
German contemporary of Lamb, wrote in his Autobiography, 
describing the same kind of experiences. It is interesting to 
find that the ancient Egyptians recognised this problem. In 
the Berlin magic papyrus, by Erman, are formulz to be used 
as spells in driving away ghosts that torment children in 
sleep. The satisfying of a nostalgia for home, or the equiva- 
lent, in terms of a remembered scene, is common in wish- 
fulfilment dreams of children. Thus Gerhardt Hauptmann 
recalled a dream that recurred at intervals in his childhood, 


always leaving a “sweet melancholy,” a sort of “shadow 
spell over my soul ” : 


In my dream I always saw a slope of old beech trees, illuminated 
by sunlight and on which I plucked blue anemones along with 
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other small children. The flowers had pushed through the dry, 
gold-brown foliage. That was all. I suppose this dream was the 
recollection of a specially fine spring morning which I had once 
experienced, but it seems that the first relish of arcadian pleasure 
to which the senses of the child awoke, coincided with this hour of 
rapture. When I lie outstretched on the Olympic earth, I feel I 
have returned in spirit to the moment of that first childish rapture. 


| | This may be compared with the recollection of a childish 
' dream by that unbalanced genius, Strindberg, whose later 
_ dreams were so unlike the following idyllic scene : 


In my dream I had gone to my beloved Scharenhof, which I 
found in spring’s efflorescence. The birch-trees had burst into 
bloom and the sea rocked gently to and fro. My villa was furnished 
with exquisite taste, not one especial style but a mixture of many 
styles. Here I made my preparations for the summer, the beautiful 
northern summer, with its nights of marvellous transparent 
clearness. There should the writing-table stand, shaded by the 
blossom of the apple-tree which stood outside the window, there 
the book-shelf and facing the south would be my sleeping-room, 
looking on a meadow flecked with simple flowers : everything was 
beautiful and pure, as it must be in the springtime when all is 
recreated. This idyll appeared to be complete but no happiness is 
without alloy. Of a sudden, from the courtyard, I heard the cries 
of reindeer and as I opened the window to see, two crows fluttered 
around; they had built their nests in an adjacent tree; they 
were in a state of commotion and their wild, hoarse cries struck 
fear into my heart. I went out into the yard, took a handful of 
sand, newly deposited there, and threw it into the nest. Thereupon 
the birds screamed, flew over the meadow, beyond the sea and 
disappeared in the blue ether. 


The following example of a schoolboy’s dream, translated 
from Wilhelm Stekel, illustrated the absorption of modern 
imagery by the primitively innocent egotism. 


I was on a yacht that my father had built, and it was going to 
the isle of Malta, which my father had bought from England for 
five million crowns. The crew of the yacht were men of Hamburg. 
As Crown Prince of the Kingdom of Malta I was shortly afterwards 
sent as Attaché to Vienna. I went into the Gymnasium [College] 
where I had been educated and saw my schoolfellows sitting for 
their exam. When I entered the class-room all sprang up and 
congratulated me. At that moment I woke up through a loud 
music. I had upset my glass which was full of water and had 
fallen on to the floor. 
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The boy’s desire to impress his schoolfellows is mixed up 
here with his elders’ political resentment of British maritime 
and imperial supremacy which he had adopted and merged 
with his purely personal childish wishes. Without going so 
far as to suggest the formation of another sub-committee of 
the League of Nations, we are justified in claiming that a 
comprehensive study of the dreams of European school- 
children would yield important evidence as to the prospects 
of international peace in the near future. The desire of a vast 
number of adults who remember the last war for peace 
between the nations cannot be questioned, but to what extent 
has it prevailed over the rooted animosities and suspicions 
which are part of the new generation’s mental environment? _ 
What the children are dreaming to-day they will as citizens 
be helping to externalise in action to-morrow. 

The modern study of adult dreams has been mainly what 
is called psycho-therapy, an attempt to cure or alleviate 
morbid conditions in the individual’s mind. The connection 
between individuals’ complexes and those of modern society 
at large have only occasionally and with irrelevant motives 
been traced. Any comprehensive study of the motives 
underlying the political behaviour of nations would have to 
embrace the extensive and at present largely irrelevant 
literature of psychology, which brings us again to the promise 
of valuable results in studying the dreams of children. Dr. 
C. W. Kimmins, an experienced educationalist, compared 
the dreams of modern schoolchildren with those of civilised 
adults and found that they were not only more literal, the 
meaning being less involved in symbolism, but also that the 
child’s attitude when recalling the dream showed greater 
readiness to dive back to the dream thought. Very often 
children display the savage’s uncertainty in distinguishing 
between dream and waking life. This is why the dreams of 
children reflect more directly the dreamer’s mentality. The 
following two, taken from Dr. Kimmins’ book, Children’s 
Dreams, make interesting reading. The first is by a boy of 
twelve, the second by a girl of the same age : 


Yesterday while I was sleeping in bed, I suddenly found that I 
was walking down the stairs of my house into the kitchen. I 
walked slowly into the kitchen, where to my surprise I saw a large 
table covered with delicious eatables, such as Christmas pudding 
and turkey and meat. I went upstairs, and in my bedroom instead 
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of a bed there stood another large table covered with a snow-white 
cloth, and in the centre was a pudding with holly stuck in it. I 
went to cut a piece off for myself, and to my disappointment I 
found it had vanished. Many children sat round the table and of 
course every one wanted something to eat. Soon as they had 
finished one pudding I gave them another. All the children were 
enjoying themselves very much except me, who was not having 
anything to eat. I tried to take something off the dishes, but 
everything disappeared from my sight. I went downstairs to find 
my mother, but she was nowhere to be found. I searched every- 
where but I could not find her. I suddenly slipped over a piece of 
orange peel and bumped my head against a table, and then I woke 
up to find I had been dreaming in bed all the time, which made 
me very disappointed. 


I dreamt that my mother bought me and my sister a large 
Christmas tree, and on this tree there was a number of tiny little 
candles which were of different colours, and there was a lot of toys 
hanging on it. Mother had a wish-bone, which she had kept, and 
she said that we could see who got the wish and so we pulled and I 
had the wish. I wished that my Dad was home on Christmas Day. 
When Christmas Day came we were dressed in our best, and our 
uncles and aunts had come and we were enjoying ourselves. We 
went into the parlour and we found somebody dressed up as Santa 
Claus, and he asked us what we wanted off the tree. When we 
had got what we wanted he took off the clothes of Santa Claus 
and it was my father, and so my wish came true, and then I woke 
up and told mother. 


The boy’s rather pathetic attempt to get a bit of the feast 
for himself will probably strike a responsive chord in many 
an older male bosom. It is a fact that an extensive reading of 
dreams by children of to-day suggests a correlation between 
such dreams and certain post-Victorian changes in the 
attitude of the sexes towards each other. If the above dreams 
had been dreamt fifty years ago they would not seem so 
apposite to the social atmosphere. Boys’ dreams to-day far 
more often than girls’ reflect a sense of failure and the need 
for self-assertion. There is no doubt that communal morality 
’ and international relations will be far better understood in 
the near future as a consequence of the systematic study of 
such dreams. 


R. L. Mécroz. 
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FRIEDRICH HEBSEL 


HE four Germans born in 1813, Hebbel, Wagner, Otto 
Ludwig and Georg Biichner, are usually treated as the 
leading dramatists of the nineteenth century. This, 
however, is one of the many misunderstandings of literary 
history. Otto Ludwig’s creative power found expression in 
the province of the novel and of criticism. Biichner succeeded 
in expressing his revolutionary passion and his knowledge of 
men in short scenes, full of poetry and spontaneity and similar 


to those of the Storm and Stress of the eighteenth century. _ 


The two great novels of Otto Ludwig are examples of a new 


kind of narrative poetry, while his drama Die Makkabder is in - 


some degree an iambographic imitation of Schiller’s plays. 
Der Erbférster, though historically important through its 
influence on the naturalists of the last decade of the century, 
is thus more epic than dramatic. 

Richard Wagner alone amongst the three others belongs 
to the whole world. We are awaiting the third volume of 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s admirable work about him, the merits 
of which are but little indicated even in describing it as the 
most important contribution to German Studies in England as 
far as they are concerned with art and literature. The high 
honour in which Wagner stands in the world is due, of course, 
to his music. But Wagner, the young Richard Wagner, de- 
sired to be more than a composer. He desired to create a 
new tragedy in order to create a new culture. He went even 
so far as to excuse his aspiration to express himself in musical 
language by reference to the lack of scope offered by the 
modern written language. His ideal was Greece. He longed 
for a new community to give birth to a new people’s drama. 
He knew that it was impossible to procure such a community 
at a moment’s notice. But he wanted to be himself the poet 
who would create a new tragic drama which might again enable 
the stage to assume the rdle it played in Greece. But it was not 
to be his destiny to contribute to the realisation of this eternal 
German ideal. Knowing that he was not an artist in words, 
he turned to opera, aiming thus to surpass tragedy which is 
dependent on the written word alone. In trying to be a Shake- 
speare and a Beethoven at the same time, he left to others the 
task of achieving a combination of Shakespeare and Sophocles. 
Such combination has yet to be realised, as is proved by 
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_ Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra. As far as 
_ Germany is concerned it is the central problem of the whole 
| development of the German drama. The first who tried to 


amalgamate drama in the antique style with that of Shake- 
speare is H. W. von Gerstenberg with his tragedy Ugolino 
(1768). Schiller wrote to Goethe that one could use Gersten- 
berg’s Ugolino to give a clear insight into the idea of tragedy. 
Both have striven—theoretically and through their dramas— 


| to attain this insight. Heinrich von Kleist despaired of suc- 


| cess in thus realising the very essence of his poetical ideas. 


_ But his Robert Guiscard, though a fragment, remains a brilliant 


_ proof of his struggle to combine the two styles. At the time 


' when Wagner tried in vain to realise his object as a poet, 


_ another man went the same way with more success: Fried- 
_ rich Hebbel. It is remarkable that nearly all Wagner enthusi- 
_ asts are hostile to Hebbel. The reason is perhaps that they 


feel, probably quite unconsciously, that Hebbel was more 


| faithful to the dreams of his youth than their hero. 


Hebbel was born on March 13th, 1813, in the little village 
of Wesselburen in Dithmarschen, a part of the then Danish 
duchy of Holstein. There is no poet of modern times whose 
struggle not only for a higher life, but also for a mere existence 
was harder than that of the man who once said: ‘‘ What 
should a writer of tragedies be if not a hero of tragedy?” 
His origin was as humble as that of Carlyle. His father was a 
poor mason. But while Carlyle thought of his parents with 
the greatest gratitude, Hebbel had to confess that Klaus 
Friedrich Hebbel had hated his son. While Carlyle was able 
when scarcely fifteen years old to go to Edinburgh University, 
Hebbel, after the death of his father, became at the same age 
what one.might euphemistically describe as a clerk in the 
parochial administration. In fact he was the maid-of-all- 
work for the bailiff, and had to sleep in one bed with the 
coachman. He remained in Wesselburen till 1835. By this 
time he had contributed a considerable number of poems to 


the Pariser Modeblatter. Its owner, Amalie Schoppe, now 


managed to interest a number of wealthy Hamburgers in his 
work. They wanted to give him the opportunity to prepare 
himself for the gymnasium in order to enable him to go on 
to the University. In Hamburg no less than in Wesselburen, 
Hebbel was dependent on the petty bourgeois temper of 
people who thought him bound in eternal gratitude because 
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they gave him a few farthings to secure his livelihood. He 
has called the assistance of free meals from his rich patrons 
the way to the destruction of his inner being. The more he 
had to suppress his pride, the more it grew. Here in Hamburg 
still more than in Wesselburen was the basis of his so-called 
“‘ arrogance,” for which he was blamed by people who could 
not distinguish between the conceit of the pompous fool and 
the wounded pride of a man who was far ahead of his time and 
yet dependent on the good intentions of mediocrities. 

There is a great difference between the mental structure of 
Hebbel and Carlyle. They resemble one another, however, 
in temperament. They had the same struggle for independ- 
ence, not by compromising with the influential powers of the 
world, or by swimming with the tide, but by always going 
against the majority wherever found. And it was everywhere 
that they found it. To this is due their proud resistance to the 
temptations of literary success and their bold effort to change 
not conditions but the very nature of man. Both were 
prophets, the one as a poet, the other as a writer. But while 
Carlyle was already an independent teacher, and contributed 
to Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, it was no help at all 
to Hebbel that he placed a then nearly unknown dramatist 
like Heinrich von Kleist far above an amiable and famous 
versifier like Theodor Korner. The director of the “ Johan- 
neum,” where the twenty-three-year-old Hebbel played the 
role of an industrious student, refused to give him the matricu- 
lation testimonial necessary for entering a university, because 
he had failed to convince him of his progress in Latin gram- 
mar. But at this time the world had not yet fallen sick of 
examination-fever, as a result of which attempts to do justice 
to all bring justice to none. The universities were, indeed, not 
broadminded enough to give Hebbel the full academic rights, 
but he could listen to as many lectures as he desired. However, 
it goes without saying that he could not be a Law student 
obedient to the wishes of his Hamburg supporters. 

When Hebbel returned in 1839 from Heidelberg and Munich 
to Hamburg, which he could have called with more reason 
than Heine “the cradle of his young sorrows,” he was 
neither a lawyer nor had he passed any other examination. 
But he was Hebbel. The same year, in a few weeks, he 
finished his first great tragedy Judith, which was produced 
on July 6th, 1840, in Berlin. A new German dramatic 
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poet was born. In March 1841 he finished his second 
tragedy Genoveva, followed towards the end of the year 
by his only comedy Der Diamant. In Copenhagen—Hebbel 
was born a Danish subject—he secured a travelling scholar- 
ship of King Christian VIII, and went to live in Paris and 
Italy. This means neither that his financial misery was 
at an end, nor that the stay in southern countries had any 
remarkable influence on the creative part of his personality. 
Apart from Lessing he is the only German poet for whom 
that Italian experience, so frequently the lot of German 
artists, was without any real importance. In Paris he 
wrote the tragedy of common life, Maria Magdalena. When 
he came to Vienna towards the end of 1845, he was extremely 
short of money. The actress Christine Engehausen lived 
there. She would have played Judith in Hamburg but for 
her appointment at the Burgtheater. They were married in 
1846. The motive on her side was pity for the unhappy poet, 
whose works she had admired for years ; on his side the con- 
viction “ that a man belongs to that force which is the most 
important in him, because it is from it that his own happiness 
comes and such services as he may render the world arise.” 
These are his own words and he adds: “ as regards myself it 
was the poetical force. How could I have preserved its vitality 
in the miserable fight for existence? I was unable to make a 
trade of poetry and I had, therefore, no chance of victory.” 
Now, as a husband, he had his chance. For the second time 
he was saved by a woman. 

For the second time. Every biographical sketch of him 
must speak of the first woman about whom it is not too much 
to say that she replaced the whole world for him during his 
days in Hamburg. She made up for the humiliation he had 
to endure in the houses of his supporters. Without joy and 
peace, full of himself, but treated like a little schoolboy and 
very often worse, Hebbel found in Elise Lensing the human 
being who gave him the love of a woman, the devotion of a 
comrade, the help of a mother and the understanding of a 
friend. She bore him a son. Hebbel left her because a man 
“ belongs to the force which is the most important in him.” 
The eternal conflict of duties, of the duty to one’s work and 
the duty to a human being is symbolised to the highest degree 
in the relationship between Hebbel and Elise Lensing. It 
depends on the point of view of the individual whether he will 
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regard Elise’s later stay for a year with Hebbel and his wife 
in Vienna as a light shining through a darkness which Hebbel 
himself has called an “ uninterrupted night of remembrance.” 
In any case, it is a proof of the magnanimity of both women 
concerned. 

Hebbel’s marriage was happy. He regarded Christine as 
the image of his womanly ideal. Mariamne in his next tragedy, 
Herodes and Mariamne (1848), bears the stamp of her person- 
ality. The leading woman characters of his last three 
tragedies, Agnes Bernauer (1855), Gyges und sein Ring (1856), 
and Die Nibelungen (1862), have brought on Hebbel the name 
of a second “ Frauenlob.” More than that, he is the only 
great dramatist of his and later days who regarded marriage 
and love as identical. Christine was, as in former times Elise 
in Hamburg, the only friend he had in Vienna. He had 
admirers and pupils but no friends. That was understandable 
in a town where friendship meant abandonment of principles. 
Hebbel never grew accustomed to Vienna, and shortly before 
his death he contemplated going to live in Weimar, where the 
Grand Duke Karl Alexander was one of his greatest admirers. 
Amongst those who were particularly faithful to him during 
this time was the private secretary to the Grand Duchess, 
Marshall, an Englishman, to whom we owe it, by the way, that 
one of the most interesting letters of Carlyle to Eckermann has 
not been lost. But Hebbel died on December 13th, 1863. His 
wife survived him nearly half a century, thus living to be a 
witness of his fame. 

Hebbel’s fame as a dramatist only developed when Ger- 
many, towards the end of the nineteenth century, became 
sick of materialism and positivism in art and thought. 
Ironically enough, Ibsen was one of its creators. Ibsen 
enthusiasm, that is to say enthusiasm for the social criticism 
of the later Ibsen, led to enthusiasm for a man whose social 
criticism was rooted in a metaphysical outlook which Ibsen 
had abandoned when he turned from Brand to The Pillars of 
Society. Much more important was the dramatic theory of 
the so-called “‘ New Classicists.” Their ideal was the over- 
whelming of literature through art, particularly through the 
art of the drama. Hebbel regarded the drama as the peak of 
art. Nobody was more opposed to the fashionable writings of 
his own time and to the ideas of “ Young Germany,” which 
corresponded to the German pseudo-liberalism of the early 
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twentieth century than he, desiring as he did not emancipa- 
tion but the rules of law. When, shortly before his death, he 
stayed in London, he was most impressed by the “ moral 
climate” of England. He admired the free movement of a 
people within the pale of a strong law, “ in a word the respect 
which the English nation has for itself.” For the highest peak 
of morality was, according to Hebbel, the duty of man to 
adapt himself to the stringency of life. 

The dualism between the law of the individual and the 
law of the universe is the subject of all his dramas. His 
dramatic work, as far as Germany is concerned, represents the 
last great effort to combine the drama of the antique style with 
that of Shakespeare. In every drama he demonstrated the 
existence of an universal will (the classical ‘‘ fate’) and the 
dependance on it of the individual. His work is therefore 
timeless, unlike most of the plays which sprang from a critical 
attitude to society. It bears, of course, traces of the age in and 
against which it was created. But Hebbel is able to regard 
the problems of his epoch in the light of eternity, thus contri- 
buting more to the deliverance of mankind than most social 
plays. It was primarily for this reason that the generation 
of 1900 discovered him again. There were three Austrians 
who served the Hebbel renascence in three directions, thus 
making up for the lack of understanding Hebbel had met 
with in Vienna. A new edition of Emil Kuh’s biography was 
published which is even to-day indispensable in connection 
with Hebbel’s human side. Alfred v. Berger brought him to 
the foreground through the wonderful performances of his 
dramas at the newly founded ‘‘ Deutsches Schauspielhaus ” 
in Hamburg, while R. M. Werner achieved the same result 
through his critical edition of his works, diaries and letters. 
It is true that Hebbel’s works, too, were dragged into that 
sphere of school-philology which Sir Walter Raleigh regarded 
as a kind of “ stamp-collecting.” He became the victim of a 
mania for stating influences, which treated the poet not as a 
force, but as a source. A final verdict on his life and work has 
yet to be written. But that does not prevent us from seeing 
_ clearly the place of his poetry in the history of dramatic art. 

As already stated, the ultimate principle of the world is, 
according to Hebbel, the dualism between the universe and 
the individual. Life involves from the beginning a necessary 
guilt. Man sins against the universal will because he is born. 
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Tragedy has to be and can be nothing but the representation 
of this metaphysical guilt. Shaftesbury, in the eighteenth 
century, asked the poet to depict perfection of character in 
order to avoid the consequences of strictest imitation of 
nature. Hebbel maintains that the perfect character does 
not exist, because life as isolated cannot observe restraint and 
must, therefore, be guilty. The eighteenth century and the 
nineteenth up to Hebbel, including the classicists and 
romanticists, understood very well the dualism between the 
creative genius who despises all limitations and the beauty 
and harmony of the universe. But it was only Hebbel who 
made no difference between the genius and the ordinary indi- 
vidual, and who changed the harmony of the universe into the 
will of the universe. Of course he was a dramatist, and as a 
dramatist he had the right to choose characters who surpass 
the average. Holofernes in Judith illustrates Swinburne’s 
verses in Dolores: “ The delight, that consumes the desire, 
the desire that outruns the delight.” But Clara in Maria 
Magdalena belongs to the lower middle class. In both cases, 
however, and in his other plays as well, Hebbel succeeds in 
convincing us of the possibility of triumphing over dualism, 
of overcoming the primary and ultimate guilt. The indi- 
vidual is guilty from the beginning. If, however, he under- 
stands the task assigned to him by the universal will, then 
dualism no longer exists for him. The identity of supreme 
and individual will has been attained. Every human being 
has his own destination, a mission imposed on him and on him 
alone by the universal will. Man can fulfil his mission if he 
remains true to himself. Hebbel represents this basis of his 
ideology in showing how far his heroes fall short of fulfilling 
their duty to act according to the supreme will. They perish 
because they do not understand their task which will be ful- 
filled against their will, and in spite of their deeds. Because 
Hebbel symbolises the relationship between universal and 
individual will through the relationship between the two 
sexes, many have discovered in his tragedies nothing but the 
strains and stresses of sexual relations. This conception 
changes him into an emancipationist of the “ Young German ” 
kind, while he was in reality the only dramatist of the nine- 
teenth century who desired to transform the bourgeois into 
a human being. 


ALBERT MALTE WAGNER. 


tres inl 


HOW THE SHAPES OF LEAVES 
HAVE COME. 


F anything in Nature appears purposeless or merely 

ornamental, we may be quite sure we are ignorant of some 

part of the life of the creature possessing it. Seeing how 
complicated are the reactions of living creatures to each other 
and the general laws of the universe, this is hardly surprising, 
for it has been well said that, as far as knowledge of the world 
goes, we are like children picking up a few pebbles on the 
shore of the ocean. 

Such a trifling matter as the shape of a leaf may, at first 
sight, seem to have little or no bearing on the life of the plant 
possessing it, yet we cannot fail to realise, not only that 
leaves vary infinitely in shape and size, but that each species 
adheres very constantly to the prescribed pattern. Botanists 
have remarked on this since their science first came into being 
and have devised a whole code of terms to describe each form 
with minute accuracy. Leaves are linear, lanceolate, orbicular, 
cordate, ob-cordate, reniform, ovate, palmate, hastate, 
Sagittate, pinnate, pinnatifid and so on. In addition to these 
forms and combinations of them, there are terms describing 
the margins of leaves, which may be obtuse, acute or acumin- 
ate, entire, ciliate, crenate, dentate or lobed. Indeed, it would 
be easy to fill a page or two merely with a list of the terms used 
to describe leaves. 

Another fact which is fairly prominent in botany is that 
plants of the same genus, or even the same natural order, 
usually have leaves of the same type, though sufficiently 
different to enable them to be used in determining the species. 
The ferns, for instance, have pinnate, or multipinnate leaves, 
grasses are linear, elms ovate, poplars cordate and so on. 
There are exceptions, as in the great order Umbellifere, in 
which the majority have more or less pinnate or compound 
leaves, but some are simply linear and a few, like the penny- 
wort, are orbicular. The rule is sufficiently constant to suggest 
strongly that there must be some reason for the shape of leaf 
in a particular group and the exceptions indicate some radical 
difference in the life habit of the plant. 

Although botanists are familiar with this constancy in leaf 
shapes and regard it as important from a taxonomic stand- 
point, no attempt has ever been made, so far as I am aware, 
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to probe the reason for the immense variety of leaf forms and 
their constancy in a given species. Compared with some other 
aspects of Nature, the problem is not, I think, obscure, if we 
bring to bear on it what we know of the laws of life in general 
and of vegetable life especially. 

Rudimentary forms of life, as everyone knows, are simple 
cellular organisms, living in a fluid medium. Many of them 
can be identified in stagnant water and the apparently simple 
cell, with its nucleus, is the unit from which all living bodies 
are built up, first by aggregation of cells and then by the 
evolution of co-operative and specialised cells. Organisms 
with a single cell, whatever potentialities they may have, 
are entirely unspecialised. They have no organs for special © 
functions, no sex, and it may even be said that they do not 
belong certainly either to the animal or vegetable kingdoms. 
Living in water, and becoming, as the first stage in the evolu- 
tionary process, joined together, what is the natural shape for 
them to assume? It is obvious that, lacking any special 
directive circumstances, they must enlarge merely in a 
fashion retaining the original globular shape of the cell, but 
even in a world at present peopled by no other form of life, 
it is clear that early limits must be placed to increase in size 
of a sphere. The larger the globe, the more difficulty it has in 
obtaining nourishment, so that the size of this orbicular 
creature must be limited to the radius over which it can 
obtain food without moving about. This radius must be very 
small and, in fact, simple globular organisms do not exist 
outside the single cell. Any which are collections of cells 
always have some means, however feeble, of increasing the 
radius of their activity. The development of hairs and 
flagella, with which food may be brought into reach, is the 
simplest of these primitive devices and other developments 
follow in orderly sequence till the whole complicated system 
of living creatures has been evolved. 

Confining our attention strictly to vegetable life, we find an 
important factor soon introduced and becoming of vital 
consequence to the whole of life. It is the formation of the 
substance called chlorophyll, which enables a plant to obtain 
its chief food, the essential carbon, from the air under the in- 
fluence of light. What is the natural effect on our multi-cellular 
organism of this important factor? In order to obtain abun- 
dant light and expose the largest surface to the carbon-bearing 
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air, it must become, not globular, but flattened. In this 
form its inevitable position is on the surface of the water, 
where it will tend to float and where the circular surface will 
come into contact with the maximum light and air. This is 
not mere theory, for there exist for anyone to examine those 
simplest of plants, the duckweeds, which in summer cover 
the surface of still water in every part of the world. They are 
flat discs varying in size from one-twentieth to three-quarters 
of an inch across. About twenty species are known and they 
exhibit variation which throws much light on the causes of 
variation in the shape of leaves. The simplest duckweed of 
all is, in fact, almost globular, but the breadth is only about 
half the length and the plant is without roots. This is the 
smallest species and the larger the forms become, the flatter 
they are, the commonest and most widely distributed duck- 
weed being quite flat above and only slightly convex below. 
The circular form assumed by these primitive plants is just 
what one would expect in the circumstances, but even with- 
out going outside the limits of this small group, we can soon 
discover reasons for some departure from this simple shape. 
Duckweeds are actually flowering plants, but this method of 
propagation is only feebly developed and their greatest 
multiplication comes about in a simpler manner. As the 
plant reaches its full size, it grows out on one or more edges, 
forming a smaller circle which ultimately breaks away and 
becomes a new plant. In some species the separation takes 
place while the young shoot is very small, but in one, known 
as the ivy-leaved duckweed, the young grow almost to full 
size before parting, and as they are produced on opposite 
sides of the parent, the hastate form, suggesting the resem- 
blance to ivy, has been produced. 

It would be foreign to my present purpose to explain fully, 
even if I could, how plants transferred themselves from the 
water to the land, but there are significant indications in the 
duckweed family. The simple sub-globular species has no 
roots, obtaining the water it requires through the loose cellular 
under-surface, but in the larger forms a simple root is thrust 
down into the water and one species has quite a large number 
of roots. It does not require much imagination to conceive 
these plants, stranded by evaporation on a muddy shore, con- 
tinuing to function out of their native element and starting the 
terrestrial race of vegetables on its long and tortuous course. 
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Before I leave the water forms, I will point out that this 
circular floating form of leaf exists in vastly greater develop- 
ment in the water lilies, which might well be regarded as 
legitimate descendants of the duckweeds who elected to 
remain in their native element. Whether this is, in fact, the 
case, or whether the water lilies, like the buttercups, have 
returned to their primal home, I do not presume to say. 

Once established ashore, the duckweed’s circular form 
would by no means serve as efficiently as in the water, where 
there is no obstacle to the persistence of a circular shape. 
However thickly the plants grow together, they can obtain 
all the space they require because the mass can expand out- 
wards to the full extent of the pond or stream. Once rooted 
in the ground, no such expansion is possible, and if the plants 
grew anything like as thickly as they do on the water, they 
would soon crowd each other out. Such crowding means that 
they would deprive each other of the vital light and air. 
Which would be the most likely survivors? There are two 
alternatives. One is that some succeed in overgrowing their 
fellows, thus becoming larger. This probably happened to 
some extent and may account for the increasing size of 
terrestrial plants, but it is not the most likely development, 
for it would be a struggle in which equals would perish and 
only a few of the stronger survive. The likelihood of any 
possessing much greater spreading power than their fellows is 
remote. The other plan is for the plants to push out of their 
natural circular shape upwards towards the light and this 
seems the logical and necessary course, for it could be 
followed by all with equal chance of survival. Quite easily 
then, a simple linear form is developed and this form is 
actually that possessed by the largest number of terrestrial 
plants. The grasses and sedges, all of which have this particu- 
lar shape, are far the most widespread and abundant of 
vegetables. 

The next stage of development is complicated by many 
circumstances ; primarily, it seems to me, by the necessity of 
countering the attacks of animal organisms which, as soon as 
if not before the plants, found their way out of the water. 
Animals cannot obtain food from the air. They must get it, 
directly or indirectly, from the vegetable, and such primitive 
forms as accompanied the plants ashore would feed on them 
and destroy many. Those least likely to be consumed would 
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be some with harder tissue and, without labouring the 
point unduly, it seems certain that this accounts, in the first 
instance, for the formation of stems of varying hardness, 
resistant to animal attack and protecting the life centre of 
the plant under adverse conditions. This is the story of the 
evolution of the great race of ferns which, in prehistoric 
times, attained immense development and still, in many parts 
of the world, hold their own under many varied conditions of 
life. It is significant that the further they have wandered 
from the water, the harder and more extensive their stem 
growth has become, as witness the bracken, which has a 
tough stalk and branches and lives in the driest places. 

I cannot pretend to follow the intricate thread of vegetable 
life through its entire length. Let us turn to the extreme 
development and consider some of the things which bear 
upon the shape of tree leaves. Why has the ash pinnate 
leaves and the beech ovate ones? To understand this, one 
must remember that trees evolved and grew together in 
company relatively as densely as grass in the fields, and each 
must strive up to the light and grope down to the water. 
The two things are intimately correlated, for it would be use- 
less for a tree to gain full access to light and air, if it could not 
at the same time obtain adequate water and vice versa. 
There must be an exact balance between root action and leaf 
growth, hence the luxuriant foliage of plants with abundant 
moisture available and the scantiness of the foliage of desert 
trees. Now the ash is a deep-rooting tree and can usually 
command as much water as it needs and so could make any 
quantity of leaf. It is indeed a leafy tree at all times, but in 
spite of the layers on layers of leaves which it bears, it will 
be seen that it allows the light to filter through from top to 
bottom. It is notable that the ash can grow up in the midst 
of a perfect thicket where any other kind of tree would be 
starved of light very quickly. Its pinnate foliage serves an 
important purpose then, in allowing leaves to be produced all 
the way up its trunk, whereas if the leaves were solid the 
upper ones would prevent the lower from functioning. The 
beech, on the other hand, is a surface-rooting tree, dependent 
for its water supply on casual showers. The roots spread 
widely and obtain in normal times all the tree requires, but 
if the leaves were broken up not only would light be able to 
penetrate through to the lower part, moisture would ascend 
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freely and the surface soon become parched and dry. The © 
wide spreading branches with their compact broad leaves _ 
shade the ground and check evaporation. | 

This is a fascinating subject, worthy of prolonged study, 
not only for the mere shape of the leaves, but their position 
on the stems, as in wych elm, where the leaves, much larger 
than those of the common elm, are set further apart and allow 
light to play through them in even greater measure than the 
common elm. The pendulous quivering leaves of the aspen 
serve also to admit light through what would otherwise be 
a dense canopy. Compare the narrow thin leaves of the white 
and crack willows, growing always in marshy ground, with 
the thick and broad ones of their relative the sallow, which 
flourishes in dry places, and to take the extreme instance, 
the thick fleshy leaves of the cactus or our native sedums, 
which are able to retain the scanty moisture obtainable in 
their arid homes. 

HERBERT Mace. 


EXPERIMENT IN NEW ZEALAND: 
PH SECOND YPAR’, 


EW ZEALAND elected to office its first Labour Govern- 

ment at the end of 1935. With an overwhelming parlia- 

mentary majority Mr. J. M. Savage and his colleagues 
of the Dominion Labour Party, in their own words, determined 
“to go on where Seddon left off.” The time is now opportune 
to make a general survey of the work of this Government, with 
special reference to its second year. But first the outstanding 
features of that remarkable initial session may be recalled. 

No fewer than fifty-eight public Acts were added to the 
Statute Book during the twenty-seven weeks’ Parliament of 
1936. These between them covered very nearly every depart- 
ment of economic and social life. They comprised a pro- 
gramme without parallel in modern times. A forty-hour week 
for all workers was introduced, and Saturday work was 
declared illegal. Depression wages cuts were restored by law, 
and minimum wages were fixed. Unionism was made com- 
pulsory, and union officials were given the right to enter 
employers’ premises. The system of compulsory arbitration 
of industrial disputes was reinstated, and the scope of its 
operations was extended. Public works were begun on a large 
scale to absorb the unemployed, and a State Placement 
Service was formed to facilitate re-employment. 

Since New Zealand’s prosperity depended on the prices 
received by farmers for export produce, legislation was passed 
to enable the Government to purchase all butter and cheese at 
a guaranteed price, and then to sell the goods overseas at the 
best prices that could be obtained. So that there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining financial accommodation for this and 
other measures, the Reserve Bank was nationalised, and all 
restrictions upon Government borrowing and influence were 
removed. Such institutions as the State Railways, hitherto 
governed by a non-political board, the New Zealand Broad- 
casting Corporation, and the Mortgage Corporation were 
deprived of their corporate independence and brought under 
Government control; and an Act was passed enabling the 
Government to establish “ price tribunals ” in the various 
centres, with the object of preventing profiteering. An Indus- 
trial Efficiency Act provided for the licensing of industries 
and the development of new enterprises. 
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Rates of relief pay for the unemployed were increased, as 
were pensions of old age, deserted wives, ex-soldiers and in- 
valids. Income and land taxation was judiciously regraded 
to provide more revenue. Ministers of the Crown promised to 
share their salaries with ordinary members of Parliament who 
assisted them in specialised work, and arrangements were 
made for the broadcasting of Parliamentary proceedings, a 
microphone for this purpose being placed in the House of 
Representatives. 

The activities of M. Blum’s Government in France at about 
the same time probably had more publicity in England and 
America, but were scarcely so comprehensive and well 
founded. The French radicals had to make many concessions ~ 
to their opponents and supporters, and were embarrassed by 
financial stringency and the hostile attitude of “ big busi- 
ness,” whereas Mr. M. J. Savage and his colleagues were 
returned to power with an open mandate, were presented by 
the retiring Government with a balanced Budget, and had the 
friendly tolerance if not sympathy of bankers and financiers 
both in the Dominions and Great Britain. How, then, has 
the New Zealand experiment fared during 1937? 

The year has mainly been one of consolidation and revision. 
For several months the Prime Minister and other important 
members of the Government were absent in Europe, and com- 
paratively little new legislation was introduced. But there has 
been great activity during the year among the various Govern- 
ment Departments, which have had to administer the novel 
laws and conditions. It is too early as yet to judge the suc- 
cess of these in practice, but it can be said that so far industry 
and agriculture have not suffered serious strain. During his 
Budget speech on September 28th the Minister of Finance 
(Mr. Walter Nash) was able to claim that “ unemployment 
has been substantially reduced, and the wages and salaries 
restorations have been justified by the result of a g per cent. 
increase in purchasing power in two years.” The Minister of 
Labour (Mr. H. T. Armstrong) declared a few months ago that 
the total wages of New Zealand workers had been increased 
by {14,000,000 in one year “ as a result of the legislation of the 
Government.” This, he considered, “ was the real cause of the 
present prosperity—the increased purchasing power and 
wealth of the working class.” 


Let us turn to the second big experiment of 1936, the 
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scheme to provide a guaranteed price for dairy produce. 
| During 1937 the new Primary Products Marketing Depart- 
Ment set up by the Government has worked with thorough- 
| ness and zeal to administer the scheme. Collecting agencies 
have been established to take over the produce from the 
farmers ; contracts have been arranged with shipping and 
Insurance companies ; London selling organisations have been 
co-opted to serve. On August 30th it was announced that the 
estimated deficit for the first year of the scheme—the differ- 
| ence between the price paid the farmers and the price re- 

ceived by the Government for the sale of the produce in 
| London—was approximately (650,000, but that market pros- 
| pects were good, and the guaranteed price for the new season 
| would be 134d. per lb., against 12d. for the first year. 

Most economists in the Dominion had to admit that these 
| results were good in the circumstances, and the new price was 
a fair and wise one, but the reaction of the farmers themselves 
was not so favourable. They declared that the new price 
would be totally inadequate to compensate them for rising 
costs of production. One Farmers’ Union in the South Island 
declared that they would need at least Is. 6d. per lb. to make 
dairying profitable. Rapidly rising prices for butter in Eng- 
land since then have aroused still louder protests. 

Despite the fact that the deficit on the first year’s working 
of the guaranteed price scheme is a paper one only, in that the 
Government now controls the Reserve Bank, an examination 
of monetary developments during 1937 shows that little or 
no inflation has taken place. The loss on the dairy marketing 
scheme is actually the only possible credit creation that has 
occurred, and this may be regarded as no more than tem- 
porary accommodation, since prospects for this season are so 
good. Buoyancy of revenue and industrial prosperity have 
enabled the Government to finance their public works pro- 
gramme and expansion of social services from money lent by 
prosperous State Departments. The operations of the 
Government’s monetary policy during the past year, stated a 
New Zealand economist recently, “ fail to show any significant 
departure from what has always been regarded as orthodox 
and sound monetary practice.” 

Statistics impressively complete the picture. Funds held 
overseas by New Zealand were only {28,000,000 in December 
1936, but had risen to {37,400,000 at the end of May 1937. 

VoL. CLIII. 31 
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In June last total trading bank deposits were {68,500,000, 
and Government deposits at the Reserve Bank £7,600,000, 
making a total of £76,100,000, compared with total deposits 
of only {59,500,000 in June 1929. For the nine months ending 
September 30th, 1937, exports amounted to {55,284,000, as 
compared with {46,042,000 for the same period last year. 
Imports also showed a big rise, totalling {41,982,000 for the 
nine months, compared with {31,811,000 in 1936. Perhaps the 
outstanding fact that emerges from these figures is that 
the Dominion’s prosperity to-day is primarily the product of 
improved conditions in her markets overseas. 

Minor developments of 1937 include the invocation of the 
Industrial Efficiency Act to bring certain important industries 
under Governmental supervision; and the letting by the 
Government of contracts in twenty-six towns for 1,118 new 
houses, as a step to overcome the housing shortage. Moreover 
the new Mortgage Adjustment Commission has considered 
6,000 applications during the year for readjustments based on 
present values of securities ; and in pursuance of the Govern- 
ment’s policy to co-ordinate rail and road transport, arrange- 
ments have been made for the State to acquire all road goods 
services competing with the railways over long distances. 
Finally a reorganisation of the Dominion’s defence forces, 
unaccompanied, however, by any great improvement in their 
effective strength, has been planned and partly carried out. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that during the year Mr. 
Savage and several of his colleagues attended the Coronation 
and the Imperial Conference, and that they all proved very 
good advertisements for their country. Few positive results 
attended their various missions, but Mr. Savage’s firm stand 
at the Imperial Conference during discussions on foreign 
policy, Mr. Walter Nash’s outspoken declarations of the 
Dominion’s attitude towards Imperial trade relations, and 
Mr. W. J. Jordan’s speeches at Geneva all served to enhance 
New Zealand’s reputation, even with political opponents. 
Hitherto the Dominion had taken a small part in the counsels 
both of the Commonwealth and the nations, and it was good 
policy to send such a contingent to Europe at this period. 

And it is interesting to note that if the Labour Government 
delegation left the Dominion with anti-Imperialistic views, 
they returned with exactly the same sentiments on their lips 
as previous Conservative delegations. The following statement 
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was made by Mr. Savage at a reception in his honour when 


he landed at Wellington in July : 


We did not agree upon everything; far from it; but the 
objective was about the same right along the line, and if Britain 
were in difficulties to-morrow, I don’t think there would be any 
division. I think about the same thing would happen as happened 
last time. (Applause.) 


Two pieces of major legislation have been announced for 
1938. The first will provide the Dominion with national health 
and superannuation insurances on a contributory basis, and, 
according to a spokesman, will be “the most far-reaching 
humanitarian legislation ever enacted in this country.” The 
second will introduce several important changes in the State 
education system. An interesting piece of minor legislation, it 
is predicted, will provide that all newspaper articles and 
reports on political subjects should be signed, and that news- 
paper correspondence relating to politics should not be 
published unless accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer, this in response to demands by Labour members for 
disciplinary action against the almost wholly Opposition 
press. Finally, the Prime Minister has announced that, in 
accordance with his party’s promise to revive the old system of 
triennial Parliaments, a General Election would probably be 
held towards the end of 1938. 

If an election is held, then it may be predicted that the 
Government will go to the country with about equal chances 
of success and failure. The Dominion at present is more pros- 
perous than it has been for many years. “‘ By means of the 
increase in taxation and costs on the one hand, and the in- 
creased expenditure on social services, combined with the rise 
in hourly wages on the other,” to quote an authority, the main 
effect of the Labour legislation has been further to redistribute 
the national income. The Government itself has not been 
responsible for the increase in the national income, but the 
working-class section of the electorate can certainly thank it 
for the diversion of a substantial part of the increment to 
their pockets. Average wage rates in the Dominion have in- 
creased by about 18 per cent. since 1935, whereas prices of 
retail commodities have advanced by only Io per cent. 

But farmers’ and manufacturers’ costs have mounted 
steadily since 1935, and it is doubtful whether industry and 
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agriculture would have been able to shoulder the burden this 
year had not those all-important produce prices shown such a 
substantial advance. Moreover, there has been a great in- 
crease during 1937 of political control over the economic life 
of the country. Although intended to secure the most rational 
organisation of industry and trade, this trend has by no means 
had the whole-hearted support of the commercial community. 
It is certain that a strong effort will be made next year to un- 
seat the Labour Government, and it is a question whether the 
working-class vote will be greater than the combined votes of 
the commercial community and the farmers who are dis- 
gruntled with the guaranteed price. 

New Zealand is a nation of individualists. There is no 
proletariat, as such, “no mansions and no slums,” as one 
observer put it, and it can be stated definitely that Labour 
would not have been victorious in 1935 had not the small 
yeomen farmers been thoroughly dissatisfied with several 
years of inadequate produce prices. Now that conditions have 
improved it is fair to assume that these “ key-electors ” will 
not necessarily be disposed to maintain in power a party that 
is only representative of a minority of town workers. 

A reasoned verdict as to the success or otherwise of Labour’s 
particular policies cannot unfortunately be given at the 
present juncture. The test of these will come in the next 
period of falling prices. So long as the national income is 
maintained at a high level by good prices, it is possible for 
employers to carry the burden of higher costs, higher taxa- 
tion and higher wages for shorter hours of work; and it is 
possible for Government to subsidise agriculture and also to 
spend more money on public works and social services. But 
once those vital prices fall then employers will find themselves 
working at a loss, and the Government will have to tap 
monetary reserves or add still further to the burden of debt. 

The New Zealand experiment may well become an object- 
lesson. The economy of the Dominion is very simple ; witha 
small population and a good income from a few simple kinds of 
production, it is possible to institute social and economic 
reforms that would be quite impracticable in older, more 
complex countries. Indeed, it will be a great pity if Labour is 
defeated this year, for the success or otherwise of its policy 
will then remain forever indeterminable. 


Donatp Cowlz. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


EurRoPE AT THE Cross Roaps. 


HE month of February in the present year will probably 

be found for good or bad to have been a turning point 

in the general affairs of Europe, perhaps of the world. 
On February zoth Herr Hitler made his delayed speech to 
the Reichstag, and, what was more interesting, on the same 
day Mr. Anthony Eden resigned the Foreign Secretaryship 
of Great Britain. A week earlier Herr Hitler had summoned 
Herr von Schuschnigg to Berchtesgaden to inform him in 
effect that henceforth Austria was to be at Germany’s 
disposal. Within a month of the Berchtesgaden intimation 
Herr Hitler had virtually annexed Austria. 

The mere chronicle of these important events is in itself 
enough to show how they symbolised a climax that had 
been reached in European affairs. The doubt that was 
present in the minds of many serious people was whether the 
ideological division of so-called “ dictatorship” against 
so-called “‘ democratic ” Europe was now to be accentuated 
and elaborated until it issued into open war, or whether peace 
could still be sought by the only available method, namely by 
the attempt to close rather than to emphasise the divisions. 
Even the pacific people were now some of them assailed by 
the doubt that it might be too late to close the divisions. It 
is one of the several contemporary paradoxes that the 
politicians who in the past have been identified with the 
pacific causes have in the present instance been driven by a 
blinding sense of indignation into a readiness, almost an 
eagerness, to make war. One of the peers who has lately 
resigned from the Socialist party gave as his reason for taking 
that step that “he cannot work for a party whose foreign 
policy involves so much hatred of other Powers, which is 
prepared to go to war on behalf of collective security—(what- 
ever that may mean)—and whose attainment of office he 
would therefore regard as a menace to the peace of the 
world.” The old-time pacifist has become a militarist, and the 
old-time die-hard who was traditionally inclined to accept 
the occurrence of war as an inescapable incident in his 
political technique has become the advocate of peace at 
almost any price. Mr. Eden was identified in the public mind 
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with the paradoxical idealists who insisted on suspecting Italy 
and on demanding a proof of sincerity before peace talks 
could be entered into; while Mr. Chamberlain stood for the 
paradoxical realism which was prepared to take a risk for the 
cause of peace. But the paradox of the realists was less pal- 
pable than that of the others. If you want peace the obvious 
way is to seek peace. By an unfortunate chain of circumstances 
Europe had been split into two armed camps. Mr. Eden’s 
resignation on February 2oth had the effect of clarifying the 
real issue and the real danger. Let the facts be set down in 
their simple order. 


1. Germany and Austria. 


On February 12th Herr Hitler suddenly summoned Herr 
von Schuschnigg to Berchtesgaden. Though the summons 
was sudden it could hardly surprise anyone. In this section 
of the Conremporary Review last month, for example, the 
following passage could appear, having been written before 
any news of the Berchtesgaden interview became known : 
‘The Halifax mission had failed to excite any disposition in 
the British Government to grant any measure of colonial 
satisfaction to Germany. From the point of view of prestige 
the alternative field of diplomatic success was the extension 
in some form or another of German influence to the Germans 
over the border, especially in Austria. It was no longer the 
opinion of any serious person in any country that Herr Hitler 
would send his troops either into Czechoslovakia or into 
Austria. But it certainly was the opinion of many serious 
people that the denial of colonial satisfaction implied an 
inevitable alternative ambition in south-east Europe. How 


that ambition was to be achieved no one could yet tell? In 


the event Herr Hitler did send his troops into Austria ; but 
he clearly had hoped that such a step would be unnecessary. 
He took it only after Herr von Schuschnigg had defied him. 
Austria’s “independence” has been a matter of general 
diplomatic interest, and the subject of several successive 
juridical compacts, ever since the ill-fated and even pathetic 
Articles 88 of the Treaty of St. Germain and 80 of the 
Treaty of Versailles prescribed that such independence was 
“inalienable ” except with the consent of the Council of the 
League of Nations. It has been the focus of intensive dip- 
lomacy on the part of Great Powers and Danubian Powers 


ee 
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alike for several years, and has involved the assassination of | 
an Austrian Chancellor. The murder of Dr. Dollfuss on 
July 25th, 1934, was an eloquent symptom of the raw 
tempers engaged and of the important issues involved. In 
its latest phase the problem constituted by the position of 
Austria is known to have been the subject of an understand- 
ing between Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini last autumn. 
When Signor Mussolini visited Herr Hitler at the end of last 
September he was given the choice (as there is ample, if un- 
provable, evidence now to know) between the continuance of 
the Berlin-Rome axis and his abandonment of interest in the 
fate of Austria. He chose to abandon Austria. When, there- 
fore, Herr Hitler summoned Herr von Schuschnigg to Berch- 
tesgaden on September 12th the ring was clear so to speak 
for a direct trial of strength between the two men. Herr von 
Schuschnigg was presented with the draft of a new Austro- 
German agreement, drawn up by Herr Hitler, and was given 
two days for acceptance. The recent relations between the 
two countries had been strained because the agreement of 
July 1936, whereby Austria recognised her German character 
and Germany recognised Austria’s independence, had satisfied 
neither the acquisitive designs of Herr Hitler nor the proud 
defiance of Herr von Schuschnigg. Herr Hitler now decided 
to force the issue by imposing upon Austria an arrangement 
whereby Austria should be closely associated with the Reich. 
Herr von Schuschnigg had worn the mantle of Herr Dolfuss 
as the defender of Austrian independence. Herr Hitler gave 
him two days to discard it. 

The precise nature of Herr Hitler’s demands was not 
revealed in the official statements simultaneously broadcast 
in Vienna and in Berlin on February 15th. What those state- 
ments revealed was that to facilitate the working of the 
agreement of July 11th, 1936, “ both parties have decided on 
the immediate execution of measures which will ensure that 
a close and friendly relationship between the two countries 
shall be established corresponding to the history and common 
interests of the whole German nation.” The measures thus 
hinted at were (1) the inclusion in the Vienna Cabinet and in 
a key position of a Nazi sympathiser, (2) an amnesty for Nazi 
prisoners in Austria, and (3) the grant of full political liberty 
to the Austrian Nazis. The cardinal point in Herr Hitler’s 
ultimatum was the demand that Dr. von Seyss-Inquart, a 
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leader of the Austrian Nazis and a “ pacification commissioner” 
appointed under the 1936 agreement, should be made 
Home Minister, with control of the police, in Herr von 
Schuschnigg’s Cabinet. The importance of that demand 
could not be exaggerated. If accepted, it would mean that 
the organisation of law and order throughout Austria would 
be controlled from Berlin. Throughout February 14th 
President Miklas and Herr von Schuschnigg hesitated before 
the plunge ; but on the following day it was made known that 
the demand had been accepted. Dr. von Seyss-Inquart was 
sworn in as Home Minister by President Miklas in the early 
hours of February 16th. That same evening he left Vienna for 
Berlin, where he stayed two days. We were thus given a 
spectacular illustration of the fact that the Austrian Home 
Minister was henceforth to take his instructions from Herr 
Hitler. He was to control both the police and the press in 
Austria. When in Berlin Dr. Seyss-Inquart is known to have 
discussed with Herr Hitler the full range of the collaboration 
now established between the two countries. In effective com- 
petence the new Home Minister superseded the Chancellor as 
dictator of Austria’s policy. By the time Herr Hitler made 
his speech on February zoth the Nazi prisoners in Austria 
had been amnestied and the Nazis had been granted full 
liberty of speech, assembly and canvassing. It was made 
known in Rome on February 17th that the Italian Govern- 
ment regarded the new arrangement as the logical develop- 
ment of the 1936 arrangement and as an asset for European 
peace. In view of what had happened in Berlin five months 
before, Signor Mussolini could not be expected to take any 
other line. 

All eyes were now turned upon Herr von Schuschnigg. 
Had he finally abandoned the stand he had always stubbornly 
made for full Austrian independence ? He had always shown 
himself courageous and obstinate. The answer was given on 
February 24th when at a special session of the Federal Diet 
he made a long speech—running to more than 12,000 words 
—which was also broadcast. He is made of the stuff that 
martyrs are made of. Speaking of the Berchtesgaden meeting, 
he said: “ We know exactly that we were able to go, and did 
go, to that boundary line beyond which, clearly and unequi- 
vocally, appear the words: ‘ So far and no farther.’ We have 
not hesitated to go as far as that boundary line, because, 
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trusting in the word and in the personality of the Fiihrer and 
Chancellor who successfully guides the destinies of the great 
German Reich, we have decided to walk a common road with 
him which, if it is trod consistently and conscientiously will, 
Wwe are convinced of it, lead to the welfare of the Austrian 
Fatherland and of the entire German people and is in the 
interest of European peace.” It is at least possible that Herr 
von Schuschnigg’s speech of February 24th, 1938, will be as 
memorable as Engelbert Dolfuss’ dying words on July 25th, 
1934: “I have never sought anything but peace. We have 
never been the aggressors, and we had to defend ourselves. 
May the Lord forgive them! ” 

These passages of Herr von Schuschnigg’s speech are in 
particular likely to be remembered : *‘ If, at this moment, the 
Austrian people in all its component parts is called upon to 
rally to the flag of the Fatherland, and if we are ready to 
emphasise solemnly and before all the world, our unshakable 
determination to maintain the liberty and independence of 
our country, it is but meet that we render an account to show 
if there is any basis in fact for this policy of independence ; 
in other words, if our country is able to live and if the possi- 
bilities for development it requires to live actually exist” ; 
and “‘ One thing, in this connection, ought to be established 
beyond peradventure: The Austrian who wishes to see his 
Fatherland free and independent has in mind everything 
rather than the Peace Treaty. In demanding recognition of 
our right, we certainly do not do so on the basis of that 
document dictated by the exigencies of a distant day. 
Authoritative for us remains the firm will of the Austrian 
people and the unchangeable conviction of its responsible 
leadership that our Austria must remain Austria!” The 
depth of emotion under which he spoke was well revealed in 
his concluding words: ‘ Deep in my heart I carry the con- 
viction that the memory of Engelbert Dollfuss and of all the 
martyrs of this country watch over and guard the feeble 
strength of those upon whom to-day’s responsibility rests. 
And if you want to hear it, I trust in the good Lord who will 
not forsake our country. This trust, however, presupposes 
the knowledge that the Lord helps only those who are willing 
to stake their every effort and strength and to concentrate all 
of their will-power. And because we are determined, the victory 


is beyond a doubt! Until death: Red-White-Red! Austria!” 
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There was no longer any doubt either about the strength 
of Herr Hitler’s determination to effect an Anschluss 
with Austria, or about the strength of the Nazis in Austria, 
especially in the provinces, or about the toughness of those 
Austrians who still stood by Herr von Schuschnigg. One 
highly placed Austrian who had been in close touch with 
Herr von Schuschnigg during the crisis that followed the 
Berchtesgaden meeting put the matter to me in this way: 
“ After the Berchtesgaden conversations the impression began 
to gain ground that Schuschnigg’s position had been enor- 
mously weakened and that the Ministers representing national- 
ist opinion in the Cabinet might use their influence in a way 
detrimental to the independence of Austria. Dr. Schuschnigg’s 
fighting speech, which contained the sentence ‘so far and no 
farther,’ and which had the approval of the whole Cabinet, 
is a striking refutation of such assumptions. The opinion had 
recently been increasingly expressed that the Nazis in 
Austria represented a large percentage of the population, that 
the working classes were still antagonistic to the Government 
and holding aloof, and that the followers of Dr. Schuschnigg 
had become disheartened. Dr. Schuschnigg’s speech makes it 
clear that these views are not correct. 

‘The rumours of pressure having been brought to bear on 
Schuschnigg in his conversations at Berchtesgaden, resented 
by all patriotically minded Austrians as a national humilia- 
tion, have hada far-reaching effect. A great revival of 
patriotism has manifested itself, and the spokesmen of the 
working classes have solemnly declared that they support 
Schuschnigg’s policy and are prepared to defend to the last 
the independence of Austria. At the same time events have 
shown that the number and the influence of National 
Socialists in Austria has been greatly overrated. From 
various articles which appeared in the British press and from 
opinions expressed in political circles it could be seen that the 
feeling was growing that the Anschluss had become inevitable. 
This view is rejected emphatically in Austria, and Schuschnigg 
has declared his determination to defend the independence of 
Austria to the utmost. The comparative quiet which pre- 
vailed in Austria in the dark days of anxiety since Berchtes- 
gaden shows how consolidated is the situation of the country. 
In his speech the Chancellor was able to point to the striking 
economic progress made by Austria in the last few years as 
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proof of the fact that economically also the country is well 
able to maintain its independence. He emphasised that the 
Austrian Government are determined to observe faithfully 
the provisions of the Agreement of July 1936 as amplified in 
the conversations at Berchtesgaden. He also promised that 
equal opportunity of co-operating in the task of consolidating 
the internal peace of Austria and of safeguarding their 
sectional interests shall be afforded to all Austrians whatever 
their political opinion or religion may be (thus also to Austrian 
National Socialists) within the framework of the Patriotic 
Front. Dr. Schuschnigg laid particular emphasis on the will 
of his Government to foster in every possible way Austrian 
friendship with Germany, a friendship inherent in the com- 
mon history, language and culture of the two countries. The 
Austrian people ardently hope that this policy can be fully 
carried out. 

The German Chancellor, on the other hand, has renewed 
his promise not to interfere in Austrian domestic affairs. 
There is therefore every reason to trust that the relations 
between the two countries will from now on be of the 
friendliest and closest nature. Some misgivings, it is true, 
have been aroused by articles which appeared in Dr. Goering’s 
mouthpiece, the Essener Nationalzeitung. Immediately after 
the Berchtesgaden conversations that paper announced that 
the process of assimilating Austria to Germany (Gletchschalt- 
ung) would continue apace. On February 24th the Essener 
Nationalzeitung renewed its attacks on the Austrian Govern- 
ment, alleging that an attempt was being made from a popular 
‘front alliance’ to keep the Nazis down, and hinting that 
such a course would certainly make it necessary for Hitler to 
take strong action. Such action would, however, be in flagrant 
contradiction to Herr Hitler’s public declaration that although 
he cannot consider himself bound by treaties imposed upon 
him, he will always abide by agreements voluntarily entered 
into. The agreement of July 1936 and the understanding 
reached at Berchtesgaden surely belong to the latter category. 
As Dr. Schuschnigg has solemnly declared that Austria would, 
if need be, fight to maintain its independence, it is a matter of 
European concern that any development that might lead to 
such a catastrophe should be prevented. ; 

Yet on February 27th the dispatch of troops from Vienna 
to Graz, the Styrian capital, where Nazi demonstrations 
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against the Government had taken place, symbolised the 
contrast between the strength of the Austrian Nazis in the 
provinces and in the capital. The Nazi minority outside 
Vienna was strong and had no apparent intention of abandon- 
ing the Anschluss. Dr. von Seyss-Inquart was the object of 
enthusiastic Nazi demonstrations in Graz and Linz. With the 
courage and incisiveness which had always distinguished him, 
Herr von Schuschnigg speaking at Innsbruck on March gth 
made it known that a plebiscite would be held throughout 
Austria on the following Sunday (March 13th) to answer the 
simple question whether Austria wanted “a free and in- 
dependent Austria.” But before that plebiscite could be 
held Herr Hitler took a step which looked almost as if it 
might decide the issue between peace and war in Europe. On 
March 11th Herr Hitler delivered two ultimatums to Herr von 
Schuschnigg ; the first demanding that the proposed plebiscite 
be abandoned, the second demanding Herr von Schuschnigg’s 
resignation and his replacement by a government constituted 
by a two-thirds majority of Nazis. Herr von Schuschnigg did 
resign on March 11th and was succeeded by Dr. von Seyss- 
Inquart. German troops crossed the frontier on March I2th, 
and Herr Hitler himself made a triumphal entry into Linz, 
On March 13th decree laws were promulgated in Berlin and 
in Vienna declaring Austria to be a part of the German Reich. 
Herr Hitler made his own ceremonial entry into Vienna on 


March 14th. 


2. Mr. Eden’s Resignation. 


What took place on February 2oth constitutes one of the 
outstandingly dramatic disturbances even in a post-war 
Europe whose history has been full of disturbance. The effect 
of Herr Hitler’s much-heralded speech delivered on that day, 
was rather overshadowed by the coincidence on the same day 
of Mr. Eden’s resignation. Within one week we witnessed the 
initiation by the British Government of a new bid, perhaps 
the final bid for peace in Europe, symbolised by the emergence 
of Lord Halifax as the new Foreign Secretary. The unusual 
circumstance of a virtually continuous week-end session of 
the Cabinet drew a nation-wide speculation upon Downing 
Street. It was known that on February 18th, at Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s direct invitation, Count Grandi had twice conversed 
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with the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary. The 
Cabinet met both on the Saturday (February rgth) and on 
the Sunday (February 2oth) for more than three hours. Late 
on the Sunday evening Mr. Eden resigned. In his letter to the 
Prime Minister he gave as his reason “ a difference of outlook 
between us in respect to the international problems of the day, 
and also as to the methods by which we should seek to resolve 
them.” Mr. Chamberlain, in accepting the resignation, 
specifically mentioned Anglo-Italian relations as the imme- 
diate cause of the difference. Mr. Eden on February 21st 
made his apologia to the House. His points were that Italy 
could not be trusted genuinely to desire peace, that Italian 
propaganda was rife against us, that before new agreements 
were discussed, old agreements should be honoured, that in 
present circumstances Britain must “stand firm.” Mr. 
Chamberlain, for the Government, explained that Mr. Eden 
had persisted in resigning despite an otherwise united Cabinet. 
He added that if we wanted peace, if was not enough to hope 
for it ; we must go out and find it by exposing and remedying 
the cause of disagreement. The issue was now whether we 
should engage in talks with Italy or not. Mr. Eden said no; 
Mr. Chamberlain yes. Mr. Eden argued that Italy had 
“ threatened ” that the talks must be “ now or never.” It 
happens that the first agreement that the talks should start 
was reached on January 4th, 1937, in the form of the “‘ Gentle- 
man’s Agreement.” Mr. Chamberlain and Signor Mussolini 
last July reaffirmed the expediency of the talks. After four- 
teen months the talks had not started. Mr. Eden was not 
now ready to start them. It perhaps was a question of “ now 
or never,” but hardly in the sense alleged by Mr. Eden. The 
Opposition on February 22nd launched a motion of censure. 
It gave Mr. Chamberlain another opportunity of stating the 
bases of his political faith. Peace, he argued in his simple way, 
was the bridging of the differences between nations. The 
League of Nations was not the instrument they had hoped it 
might be. It must be reconstituted before it could serve its 
true purpose. At present its use was to delude ourselves and 
the small nations into a sham conception of collective security. 
The practical problem was to seek peace with the potential 
enemy. k { 

The solution of that problem was indeed the object of 
certain movements already afoot. Lord Perth called on 
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Count Ciano in Rome on February 22nd before leaving for 
London. He reached London on February 24th, conversed 
with Lord Halifax, and lunched with Mr. Chamberlain on 
February 25th. He remained in London for another week to 
receive the full instructions for the projected talks with 
Count Ciano. Count Grandi, the Italian Ambassador, visited 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax on February 21st to 
convey his Government’s desire that the talks should begin in 
Rome as soon as possible. To fill the gap made by Mr. Eden’s 
resignation, Lord Halifax was on February 21st placed in 
temporary charge of the Foreign Office. On February 25th 
he was appointed Foreign Secretary. On the previous day he 
made an admirable speech in the House of Lords, such as 
confirmed an already established reputation for those 
qualities of tact, good humour, elasticity of touch, and sound 
good sense that are pre-eminently needed in the Europe of 
to-day. He gave a new and salutary emphasis to the great 
truth that the courage we need is the constructive courage of 
improving international relations. It was in the Kroll Opera 
House on February 20th that Herr Hitler completed, after his 
manner, a three-weeks’ display of concentrated diplomacy. 
He postponed his anniversary speech on January 30th. He 
purged his army command on February 4th. He summoned 
Herr von Schuschnigg to Berchtesgaden on February 12th. 
On February zoth he made his speech. In it he attacked 
the press of “democratic”? countries and postulated press 
“ control ” in such countries before useful conversations could 
be held. He announced Germany’s recognition of Manchukuo, 
renounced her claim to her pre-war Pacific colonies now under 
a Japanese mandate, reiterated her other colonial claims ; 
and said little about Austria. It was an essay in routine 
propaganda, not helpful of any good cause in Europe. 

In its barest outline such is the story of what took place on 
February 2zoth and during the week that followed. It would 
perhaps be fairer to quote more fully from the rival statements 
made by Mr. Eden and Mr. Chamberlain on that occasion, for 
the best of summaries may mislead. It is, however, possible 
to quote verbatim only one or two of the essential passages. 
In Mr. Eden’s own words the main points he made were these : 
“The immediate issue is as to whether such official conversa- 
tions should be opened in Rome now. It is my conviction that 
the attitude of the Italian Government to international 
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problems in general, and to this country in particular, is not 
yet such as to justify this course. The ground has been in no 
respect prepared. Propaganda against this country by the 
Italian Government is rife throughout the world. ... Moreover, 
little progress in fact, though much in promise, has yet been 
made with the solution of the Spanish problem. Let me make 
it plain. I do not suggest, and I would not advocate, that the 
Government should refuse conversations with the Italian 
Government, or indeed with any other Government which 
shows any disposition to conversations with us for the better- 
ment of international understandings ; yet we must be con- 
vinced that the conditions in which these conversations take 
place are such as to make for the likelihood, if not for the 
certainty, of their success. In my judgment those conditions 
do not exist to-day. .. . Recent months, recent weeks, recent 
days have seen the successive violation of international agree- 
ments and attempts to secure political decisions by forcible 
means. We are in the presence of the progressive deteriora- 
tion of respect for international obligations. It is quite im- 
possible to judge these things in a vacuum. In the light—my 
judgment may well be wrong—of the present international 
situation this is a moment for this country to stand firm, not 
to plunge into negotiations unprepared, with the full know- 
ledge that the chief obstacle to their success has not been 
resolved. . . . It is certainly never right to [confer] because 
one party to the negotiations intimates that it is now or never.” 

From Mr. Chamberlain’s speech the following passages are 
quoted : “ It is not enough to lay down general principles. If 
we truly desire peace it is, in my opinion, necessary to make a 
sustained effort to ascertain and if possible to remove the 
causes which threaten peace and which now for many months 
have kept Europe in a state of tension and anxiety... . [ can- 
not believe that with a little good will and determination it is 
not possible to remove genuine grievances and to clear away 
suspicions which may be entirely unfounded. : For these 
_ reasons then my colleagues and I have been anxious to find 
some opportunity of entering upon conversations with the 
two European countries with which we have been at variance 
—namely, Germany and Italy—ain order that we might find 
out whether there was any common ground on which we 
might build up a general scheme of appeasement in Europe. 

“The peace of Europe must depend upon the attitude of 
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the four major Powers—Germany, Italy, France, and our- 
selves. For ourselves we are linked to France by common 
ideals of democracy, of liberty and parliamentary govern- 
ment. ... On the other side we find Italy and Germany also 
linked by affinities of outlook and in the forms of their govern- 
ment. The question that we have to think of is this: Are we 
to allow these two pairs of nations to go on glowering at one 
another across the frontier, allowing the feeling between the 
two sides to become more and more embittered until at last 
the barriers are broken down and the conflict begins which 
many think would mark the end of civilisation? Or can we 
bring them to an understanding of one another’s aims and 
objects and to such discussion as may lead to their final 
settlement ? If we can do that, if we can bring these four 
nations into friendly discussion, into a settling of their 
differences, we shall have saved the peace of Europe for a 
generation.” 

The adventure of seeking peace rather than war with Italy 
was duly begun in the second week of March, when Lord 
Perth in Rome began his conversations with Count Ciano. 
Herr Hitler, for his part had on March 3rd summoned Sir 
Nevile Henderson to see him in Berlin, and Herr von 
Ribbentrop, the new Foreign Minister, arrived in London on 
March gth to resume with Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax 
the parallel Anglo-German conversations. It looked therefore 
as if the two sets of conversations, Anglo-German as well as 
Anglo-Italian, were to be conducted side by side ; when the 
general outlook was again clouded by the action taken by 
Herr Hitler against Austria on March 11th. 


GrorcEe GLAscow. 
March 14th, 1938. 
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GERMANY IN TRAVAIL." 


Readers of Prince Hubertus Loewenstein’s remarkable 
book, The Tragedy of a Nation, must have wished to know 
more of its youthful author and of the work on which he was 
engaged when the Nazi storm broke over his head. Their 
curiosity is satisfied in his new volume, which carries us from 
his birth in 1906 to his departure from Germany in 1933. 
Like most autobiographies there is perhaps a little too much 
detail in the earlier chapters. But as we advance the interest 
increases, and we close the book with a vivid impression of a 
striking and attractive personality. Both as the record of a 
spiritual pilgrimage and as a picture of a section of German 
youth during and after the war it is of enduring value. 

The heir of emperors and kings was born into a world 
which crumbled to pieces while he was at school. Just at the 
period of life when growing boys crave for food there was not 
enough to eat, and some of the most poignant pages are 
devoted to the grim story of the semi-starvation of a nation. 
Whatever else may be said about the war, it made people 
think. What was the bearer of a historic name to do when 
the old landmarks were gone, when titles ceased to count, 
when the family fortunes were at a low ebb? Should he 

* Conquest of the Past. The Autobiography of Prince Hubertus Loewenstein. Faber 
and Faber. 158. 
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stand aloof in resentful disdain, a survivor from a vanishing 
Europe, or should he adjust his feudal traditions to the needs 
and opportunities of an age when the ideals of social justice 
and equal opportunity fired generous souls? With a young 
man so precocious and intelligent, so warmhearted and so 
richly endowed with the gifts of leadership, there could only 
be one reply. He must not only accept but welcome the new 
order, striving with all his might to make the German nation, 
and above all the German youth, worthy of the democratic 
institutions which were brought to them by defeat. 

In his earlier book Prince Hubertus spoke with a blend of 
affection and exasperation of the Weimar Republic which he 
desired to preserve and which he longed to serve. Both in the 
narrative chapters and the extracts from his diary from 1930 
onwards which conclude the present volume, he denounces 
the slackness, the cowardice, the lack of leadership, which 
helped to bring the democratic experiment to an end. There 
were some good men at the top, but not one of them fully 
understood the greatness of the hour in which the German 
people had to be weaned from its habits of obedience and 
taught to believe in its capacity for self-government. Our 
author would repudiate as a libel Prince Biilow’s celebrated 
declaration that the Germans are an unpolitical people, for 
the response to leadership which he describes in narrating 
his own experiences suggests that the human material in 
Germany is as good as anywhere else. 

Having found his mission and learned to speak, the Red 
Prince, as his enemies called him, chose the Reichsbanner 
for his instrument and stumped the country with untiring 
energy and apostolic zeal. Unfortunately, a very different 
sermon was being preached at the same moment by Hitler, 
whose growing influence was largely based on the cultivation 
of hatred for the Marxist and the Jew. In a brilliant passage 
our author describes a meeting in a Munich beer-hall as far 
back as 1923, when he saw the Nazi leader for the first time. 
With his words falling over each other, with sudden bursts of 
rage, with an elemental passion, he depicted a Germany 
trodden in the mire, surrounded by implacable foes, starving 
and suffering, paralysed by the weakness of a Government 
without the courage to say No. It was difficult to resist this 
tempestuous appeal, but as the evening advanced “‘ something 
seemed to snap in me as I looked more closely at the man who 
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was speaking to us. Was he really our destined leader? 
Could it be he who would give us a new Germany? The con- 
tact between the speaker and myself was broken. His words 
slipped off me ; there was nothing in me that responded while 
his gesture swept the rest of his listeners with him. From 
now on I was able to watch the intoxicated audience. They 
would follow anyone who made them promises.” 

The Nazi victory in 1933, our author believes, need not 
have come and should not have come. Without the apostasy 
of Hindenburg the Weimar régime might have survived, and 
Prince Hubertus might have found his proper vocation as 
one of its bulwarks. The key of the fortress was handed to 
its foes when the old President, talked over by his Junker 
neighbours in East Prussia, unceremoniously evicted Brining 
and installed Papen and his fellow reactionaries who knew 
how to destroy but not how to build. A year later Prince 
Hubertus crossed the frontier. ‘‘ All I take with me is the 
flag to which I have sworn fealty and a dream of German 
freedom that longs to come true.”” Whoever else makes his 
peace with the Nazis, Prince Hubertus, Catholic and demo- 
crat, will never haul down his flag. Victrix causa dets placutt, 
sed victa Catont. 


Gr P.26. 


De, oCOUSCHINIGG ON AUSTRIA” 


It is a unique thing for a statesman to publish something 
like his Memoirs while still in office, and most of the mistakes 
and distortions of facts may be explained by this reason. 
No doubt Dr. Schuschnigg could have spoken more freely 
had he waited for retirement, when this book might have 
become an extremely charming and unpretentious work by 
an art-loving connoisseur of Austrian politics, life and 
culture, instead of a tendencious description of Austrian 
affairs by a man who had not a free hand in what to say and 
what to conceal. Concealment is the chief means used in 
giving bias to the book. 

A student of recent Austrian politics will find himself 
embarrassed by the superficial treatment of the events 
leading to the establishment of the authoritarian state. 
The author expresses his conviction of the incapacity and 

* Dreimal Oesterreich. By Kurt von Schuschnigg. 
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impotence of the former parliamentary democracy in Austria 
in phrases fit for the average Nazi. The dismissal of the two 
Presidents of the Austrian Parliament and its approval by 
Dollfuss are only seen from the angle of its advantage to the 
establishment of the authoritarian régime. This de facto 
dissolution of parliament, closely resembling a de jure breach 
of constitution, is accepted without explanatory comment. 

The second event where bias is expressed by means of 
concealment is his description of the socialist rising in 
February 1934. He has reason to criticise the Social Demo- 
cratic party for their obstruction and non-co-operation with 
the majority which became part of their party creed, and 
nearly dead-locked the parliamentary machinery. He is also 
right to stress the revolutionary pathos used by many 
socialist leaders in their speeches, which surely had some 
evil influence on the discontented masses. But what he 
conceals is the discipline displayed by the Republikanischer 
Schutzbund—the militant socialist organisation sworn to 
the Constitution—at the time of the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. He has not a word to say about the incessant provoca- 
tions of the Left by the Heimwehr—the Right military 
organisation which had Government seats at this time. — 
Neither does he deal with the prejudicial treatment of every- 
thing calling itself socialist. For instance the Arbeiterzeitung, 
the official Socialist daily, was put under censorship and 
subjected to numerous confiscations from March 1933 
onwards. Nor is there any mention of the strong opposition 
of the Left against Dollfuss’s foreign policy, which tended 
towards an alliance with Italy. Last but not least there is 
no word about the infamous provocations of the Heimwehr 
leaders, the most important of which—being more or less a 
challenge—was uttered by Fey on February 11th, 1934. On 
the eve of the rising he declared in a speech in the Burgenland : 
“To-morrow we want to start with a clean sweep!” The 
declaration gave the signal for a general strike and the con- 
sequent fighting. 

It would be almost impossible for the most impartial 
statesman to talk about this policy sine tra et studio while in 
office. The charm of this book lies not in its political part, 
but in the perfect frankness with which the author describes 
his political teachers and friends, Seipel, Dollfuss, Schober, 
Prince Starhemberg and Guide Schmidt. His short passage 
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on Mussolini discloses him as the sentimentalist he is: “ The 
real impression is only conveyed by a factual and at the same 
time personal interview. Not that his eyes would have a 
different expression, but they show you that there is not 
severity alone, but benevolence and a great deal of humanity 
and very much culture in this typically Latin head.” Two 
sayings of the Duce seem to me to be significant for him: 
“The most difficult and at the same time most important 
thing is to be so strong as to be able to remain good.” 
“Force? Yes. But force is nothing we teach, no system we 
want to build up, and, what would be the worst, no esthetics 
we preach. The use of force is magnanimous, noble and a 
remedy in the surgical sense.” In speaking of Dollfuss’ death 
and his own Chancellorship, he talks about his office as a 
guardianship entrusted to him by his deceased friend. This 
book gives the author’s deep and devoted love for Austria, 
and, by its complete absence of constructive ideas, explains 
the planless, unguided Austrian policy of these last years. 
AUSTRIACUS. 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V." 


This noble work is a great contrast to most of the bio- 
graphical literature which has of late issued from the English 
press. Too many of our biographies accept their facts from 
previous enquirers and dress them out with tricks of style 
and intimate details of the private lives of their subjects. 
Professor Brandi’s work is founded upon long and original 
research and, though it is written in a bright and entertaining 
style, it makes no unscientific appeal to the general reader. 
He is mainly occupied with the Emperor’s public life and gives 
few details of his private life. Twice he mentions his habit of 
drinking cold beer in the morning in defiance of his doctor’s 
advice ; there is a good story of his retort to a Francophile 
Pope; the recurrent attacks of gout are mentioned. But in 
the main we are presented with the statesman and the 
problems that he was concerned with. — 

One curious point may be noted. It is usually easy to tell 
at once whether a book has been written before or after the 
Great War. But that great tragedy and all its consequences 
for the world and for Germany especially have left no trace 

* Kaiser Karl V. By Karl Brandi. (Bruckmann Verlag, Munchen.) 
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on Professor Brandi’s narrative. There is no allusion to the 
Fiihrer or to German nationalism ; though this period has 
provided some German writers with parallels with modern 
times. Professor Brandi is occupied with the sixteenth 
century and with its problems as they presented themselves 
to contemporaries. Gardiner wrote in one of his prefaces that 
parallels with modern problems and persons however attrac- 
tive are really misleading and should be avoided by the 
historian ; and Professor Brandi would appear to be of the 
same opinion. There are no footnotes or references and no 
bibliography ; and yet it is clear that the narrative rests 
throughout on first-hand knowledge of original authorities 
and that in many cases Professor Brandi has discovered new 
and valuable sources of information. He quotes the Emperor’s 
letters to the Empress “ bisher fast unbekannt” ; Gattinara’s 
memoranda are constantly used in the first part of the book— 
“ bisher kaum benutzten Denkschriften” ; some apparently 
most useful letters from Queen Mary of Hungary to her 
sister; and many others. On the other hand no modern 
historian is alluded to or quoted from the beginning to the end 
of the work. 

The book is a Life of Charles and Professor Brandi sticks to 
his subject with close fidelity. It is not a history of the time 
except in so far as it concerns the Emperor. There is for 
instance no attempt to revaluate the Reformation ; no new 
estimate of Luther; no account of the social and economic 
conditions of Germany and Spain; though clearly the 
financial problems of the government have been closely 
studied and understood. The book is not a eulogy of the 
Emperor; but as is inevitable after so long and thorough 
a study of him the biographer writes with great sympathy for 
his character and policy. The burden of Empire was too 
great to be borne; the problems raised by the Reformation 
were insoluble ; the machinery of the Empire was crazy and 
worn-out and defied all attempts at reform. But Charles 
faced his task with the strongest sense of duty and with a 
judgment which ripened with advancing years. The charges 
of cruelty and fraud which used to be levelled against Charles 
find no support in these pages. He was deeply and sincerely 
Catholic and could not imagine any sufficient reason for 
leaving the fold ; but he criticised Papal policy very sharply 
and worked continuously to find some means of conciliation. 
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The book is enriched with excellent portraits, four of them 
by Titian, and Professor Brandi’s comments on them are 
particularly interesting and penetrating. Next to Charles 
himself the figures which come out most prominently are 
those of Gattinara, his first Chancellor and adviser, who did 
much to mould his political opinions, and Queen Mary of 
Hungary, who in her widowhood became Regent of the 
Netherlands and served her brother with the greatest devotion 
and skill. But everywhere the most intimate knowledge is 
shown of all the actors in the drama with whom Charles came 
into contact. The grandees of Spain come to life again ; the 
princelings of Italy seem to be as well known as the greater 
actors; the leading men in the Netherlands, in France, and 
of course in Germany are touched with a masterly hand. It 
is curious that Professor Brandi nowhere handles any of the 
English contemporaries with the same fullness. He seems 
inclined to avoid the well-known incidents and devotes him- 
self by preference to such as have not received as much 
attention from previous historians. The battle of Pavia is 
told in a manner that is disappointing, and there is no 
attempt made to elucidate Charles’ puzzling failure at Algiers ; 
the Flight from Innsbruck is not here the dramatic incident 
that it is in some books. On the other hand his dealings with 
the Cortes of Spain are given with admirable fullness, and the 
situation in Germany before and after the battle of Mihlberg 
is explained as it has never been before. The book is not 
revolutionary. The main features of this great chapter in 
European history remain what they were. But Professor 
Brandi’s work is and is likely to remain for long indispensable 
for all serious students of the period. 


A. J. Grant. 


ECONOMIC ENGLAND BEFORE THE 
WAR.* 


Professor J. H. Clapham has now completed his celebrated 
Economic History of Modern Britain in a third volume, which 
covers in detail the period 1887-1914. The salient features of 
the succeeding years up to 1929 are sketched in an epilogue. 
For the study of this period there is available, of course, an 


* An Economic History of Modern Britain. Vol. III. By J. H. Clapham. Cambridge 
University Press. 258. net. 
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immense quantity of material and the historian’s basic task 
must be to distinguish the wood from the trees and to indicate 
the general flow of economic development. In this Professor 
Clapham has admirably succeeded while embodying much 
information upon special questions, relating for example to 
particular trades and industries. The work contains no 
bibliography but the ample footnotes will put the student 
upon the track of further knowledge. 

The period 1887-1914 is aptly described as one of “ ma- 
chines and national rivalries.” It witnessed a radical change 
in industrial enterprise in its relation to the outside world. 
The days of British monopoly were past and a pre-eminence 
which had justified free trade was now rapidly disappearing 
in face of foreign competition. With the turn of the century 
the terms of international barter were becoming less favour- 
able to Britain. Although her trade progressively increased, 
her pace of development was slower than that of Germany or 
America. Foreign tariffs and subsidies played a predominant 
part in establishing the competing industries, often equipped 
with British machinery. It is significant that between 1880- 
1900 export of the latter doubled and that of coal quadrupled. 
Professor Clapham treats the argument that Britain was 
undermining her own foundations as correct “in a vague, 
general, but in practice unimportant way.” Upon the ques- 
tion of stagnation, or relative inefficiency, in British industry 
after 1900, he is cautious. “ Satisfactory evidence is not easy 
to get,” but some of the primary industries, including coal, 
cotton and iron, “‘ were almost certainly stagnant, or worse, 
at this particular time.” Britain had lost her leadership in 
technological advance, and although British devices and 
methods were still often adopted abroad, most of the principal 
inventions were foreign. Professor Clapham notes in con- 
nection with British metallurgy and engineering between 
1885-1905 that the reports of the factory inspectors “ leave 
a continuous and deep impression of how many things they 
think are done better elsewhere, or very recently have been.” 
By about 1905-10, however, Britain’s “most deadly lag, that 
in electrical development, was being wiped out”; and in 
the years before the war a fresh stirring in industry became 
apparent. 

_ Professor Clapham deals at length with the growth of 
joint-stock enterprise and with the movements during the 
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late ’eighties and ’nineties towards amalgamation and com- 
bines, at least partly influenced by the rapid propagation of 
the American Trust and the German Kartelle. There was also 
the swift development of the multiple shop enterprises. By 
the beginning of the century most of the great grocery con- 
cerns and catering firms, such as the A.B. Co. and Lyons, were 
widespread and expanding businesses. The departmental 
store had also become an established institution. In the 
North, particularly in the areas of highly organised industry, 
the co-operative store was firmly planted and spreading 
steadily over industrial Britain. In Barnsley, for instance, 
out of a population of 50,000, 34,000 were co-operative mem- 
bers, with aggregate purchases of over a million pounds in 
i911. One of the most significant features of the period 
was the growing social-economic interference of the State. 
Professor Clapham points to the change in public opinion 
which accepted, in common with men such as Randolph 
Churchill, Joseph Chamberlain and Robert Blatchford, the 
view of Jevons that “the State is justified in passing any 
law, or even in doing any single act, which in its ulterior 
consequences adds to the sum of human happiness.” In many 
respects the new approach was highly beneficial, as for 
example in the provision of old-age pensions, health insurance, 
workmen’s compensation and the protection of children, 
while in others it was naturally cautious and experimental, 
as in the case of unemployment insurance. In town-planning 
Parliament failed, and the great progress towards a solution 
of the housing and overcrowding problem is largely post- 
war, though Professor Clapham does point to real improve- 
ments during the period, particularly 1901-11. But he notes 
the contraction in building after 1907 and the reduced 
demand owing to the general stagnation in wages from 1900 ; 
accompanied by an upward movement in the cost of living 
at first imperceptible and then rising more steeply to the 
climax of 1912, when food prices were 14 per cent. higher than 
in 1900. The wage-lag was, as Professor Clapham points out, 
“by no means the sole cause of industrial unrest.” During 
the years 1895-1913 the unions increased their membership 
from 14 to over 4 millions of militant workers oppressed by 
their conditions, goaded by legal decisions, determined upon 
union recognition and inspired by socialist theories. Moreover, 
they sought to share in the reviving trade prosperity. 
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In the course of a valuable and constructive sketch of the 
years 1914-29, Professor Clapham emphasises that with the 
exception of the decline in the export of coal “all the chief 
commercial and industrial expansions or contractions were 
predictable and most of them would probably have occurred 
—though some more slowly—had there never been a war. 
He stresses the continuity of economic development. Inci- 
dentally he is anxious to show that in no way did private 
economic interests, including manufacturers of armaments, 
contribute in any degree to the outbreak of war. 


NEW LIGHT ON BISMARCK.* 


The period 1848-71 contained the most important events 
in the history of Germany in the nineteenth century—the 
1848 revolution, the settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, the wars of 1866 and 1870-1. This book gives the 
commentary and the attitude of the British Government to 
those events; it is an important contribution both to the 
study of British diplomacy and to the history of official 
Anglo-German relations.* Dr. Valentin had the permission 
of the Foreign Office to inspect all the British despatches 
from Germany during this period, and it is on this hitherto 
unobtainable foundation that his book is constructed. A 
selection of these documents is printed in an appendix. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the attitude of the 
British Foreign Office was based on the classic view that 
Germany’s function was to preserve the stability of central 
Europe against aggression from the two great military 
Powers, France and Russia. British opinion, therefore, was 
favourable to any internal reconstruction that would 
strengthen the loose German confederation, but unfavourable 
to any debilitating cleavage between the leading states of 
Austria and Prussia or to any disturbing extension of German 
influence in Poland, Denmark or the Low Countries. The 
failure of British diplomacy in this period was due to the 
weakness of this dualism. No power, whether Liberal or 
Bismarckian, that was strong enough to reconstruct Germany 
could fail to be revolutionary in its effects on Europe. The 


* Bismarcks Reichsgriindung im Urteil Englischer Diplomaten. By Veit Valentin. 
Elsevier, Amsterdam. 
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hesitation of England in the face of this fundamental fact is 
the aspect which arises perhaps most clearly from Dr. 


' Valentin’s careful and detailed exposition. 


Between 1848 and 1850 the peace of central Europe was 


preserved at the cost of continued German weakness. England 


endeavoured to guide the revolution in Germany to a con- 
structive solution by encouraging a close understanding 
between the central authority at Frankfurt and the centre of 
real power at Berlin. But her influence was firmly used 
against the inclination of the Prussian Government, acting 
under the pressure of Liberal opinion, to take up the question 
of Polish independence and German claims to Schleswig- 
Holstein. It is true that Palmerston might have taken a more 
favourable view of the Schleswig-Holstein question if there 
had been an energetic attempt in Berlin to create a new 
federal system. But with the decline in Prussian initiative, he 
felt less inclined to sacrifice the traditional British interest in 
the independence of the Danish peninsula. By that attitude 
British diplomacy, while sympathising with Prussian leader- 
ship in Germany, dealt a blow at Prussian influence from 
which it took long to recover. 

In the following years the other half of the picture was 
shown: Germany strengthened herself at the cost of three 
European wars. The first clear sign to London that Prussia 
had embarked on a revolutionary course was the Convention 
of Gastein. British diplomacy then realised that war with 
Austria was a necessity for Bismarck’s position and policy, 
and by July 1866 it was beginning to reckon on a union of 
the whole of Germany under Prussia and the possibility of a 
French war as the best means of attaining that end. All that 
England could do was to delay and isolate the war, and pro- 
tect her interests in Holland and Belgium against either of the 
two contending Powers. The centre of British influence in 
this period receded from Berlin to Munich ; only in the weak 
and independent south was the British voice still authorita- 
tive. Yet though British diplomacy was powerless to halt 
Bismarck’s progress, Bismarck himself failed to obtain the 
alliance of England against France. However great the dis- 
trust of Napoleon III, England could not assist Prussia in 
a war that would change the face of Europe. When the war 
finally came, the neutrality of England was a profound dis- 
appointment to Bismarck, and the new German Empire 
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began its career with strained relations towards England in 
spite of the fact that the strengthening of German unity 
had long been one of the objectives of British foreign 
policy. 

Dr. Valentin’s weighty study is rounded off by a brief and 
perhaps too condensed account of the earlier literary con- 
nection between England and Germany, followed by a preg- 
nant analysis of the major considerations which govern the 
relations of great modern states. From the technical stand- 
point the book is excellently bound and printed, and the 
text pleasantly relieved by a series of diplomatic portraits. 
The book should soon be translated into the language of the 
country with whose diplomacy it is primarily concerned. 


J. Gasu. 


N\ 


BAKUNIN.* 


This excellently written biography of the famous Russian 
anarchist, which reads like an exciting novel, is the first com- 
plete account in any Western European language of his very 
varied life. The actual instigator of Bakunin research, Max 
Nettlau, rescued numerous manuscripts and letters from 
oblivion, and himself compiled a life of his hero. This work, 
however, written some forty years ago, was of gigantic pro- 
portions ; it was never printed and is only to be had in single 
photographic copies of the manuscript. It was indeed more 
fitted to be the fragmentary ruin from which artistically 
gifted architects acquired their materials. Professor Carr, 
who is an able Russian scholar, could make use of Stekloff’s 
massive Russian biography, as well as of all the rich and 
valued sources opened up by more recent Russian research 
since the Bolshevist revolution. His own earlier studies of 
Herzen and Marx served as a useful preparation for his later 
and more advanced character study. 

According to Harold Nicolson every good biography should 
arouse the same interest as a novel. We doubt the truth of 
such a statement. The lives of many explorers, inventors, 
artists and statesmen were placid and uneventful. Bakunin, 
the romantic adventurer, never disappears for any length of 
time from the view of the reader behind the four walls of 


*Michael Bakunin. By E. H. Carr. Macmillan & Co. 1937. 258. 
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domestic life. This aristocratic Bohemian moves continually 
on the stage of life, with its ever-changing background. He 
was in no sense a man of work. Intercourse with others filled 
his day. His one object was to touch the hearts of his fellows 
for his aims and the pockets of his neighbours for his needs. 
The idea of paying his debts never occurred to him. The 
author attempts to explain the psychology of “ this figure 
at once sub-human and superhuman ” by the fact that the 
primary potency of man was denied to this giant, in all other 
respects bursting with vitality. This thesis does in fact shed 
light on much that is not clear in his restless temperament. 
But it cannot provide the basis of a just estimate of his histori- 
cal importance. Bakunin never initiated a movement which 
did not fail at once. He neither founded a society nor com- 
piled any book which had far-reaching effects. Even as a 
conspirator he was a mere dilettante, who could not make his 
means achieve his ends. Yet his historical importance will 
seem greater to-day than before 1914. Marx and Engels, 
his opposites in everything, were scarcely troubled by the 
question of leadership. They awaited the social revolution as 
the result of an economic process which would itself call forth 
the necessary human tools, whereas Bakunin was for ever 
consciously preparing for a future revolution. In this respect 
the Marxist Lenin followed his example. Even by the cradle 
of the political parties, which to-day rule the totalitarian 
states, there stood these revolutionary “ élite,” as Bakunin 
understood them. 

Small inaccuracies are sure to creep into a work of such 
magnitude. There were never 80,000 German emigrants in 
Paris ; by far the greater majority of the Germans in Paris 
were artisans who resided there temporarily in order to com- 
plete their apprenticeship. The Hegelian school was, in no 
way, an out-and-out revolutionary body ; there was a con- 
servative and a radical wing. Stirner was not an opponent of 
the Young Hegelian movement : he was counted among their 
followers. “‘ A certain Moses Hess,”’ mentioned by the author, 
was by no means a person of no importance. He it was who 
first pointed Marx and Engels the way to Communism and 
who later gave to Zionism its still most famous work Rome 


and Jerusalem. 
Gustav MAYER. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The List volume of an extensive work on Westminster Abbey, its 
W orship and Ornaments,* is the latest of Dr. Jocelyn Perkins’ numerous 
publications relating to the Abbey. It is intended asa complete historical 
survey from the thirteenth century of Westminster ceremonial and 
ritual, of the “ornamenta or instrumenta of worship” and of the 
Abbey’s interior furnishings. In this volume he deals in particular with 
the history of the High Altar, Presbytery and Choir. For nearly forty 
years Dr. Perkins has been Sacrist of the Abbey and, with his profound 
historical knowledge, is peculiarly well qualified to deal with a subject 
which has received minor treatment from other writers. The text sets 
out a quantity of new material and is illustrated with numerous old 
prints. Dr. Perkins, who combines enthusiasm with candour, is highly - 
critical of many post-Reformation changes and regrets the medieval 
interior “ ablaze with colour too glorious for words.” He thus naturally 
applauds the recent revival of bright-coloured decoration in the Choir 


and elsewhere. 
* * * * * 


Under the Pole Star. The Oxford University Arctic Expedition, 1935-6, 
by Mr. A. R. Glen (leader and glaciologist), assisted by Mr. N. A. C. 
Croft (second in command), is the account of over a year’s exploration 
in North-East Land. Actually, however, the book is the joint produc- 
tion of the ten members and thus is a more complete record of indi- 
vidual experiences than would otherwise be possible. The Expedition 
had the satisfaction of completing the whole of the scientific programme 
planned (and in some respects exceeded it), but the full results are not 
yet published. The work included surveying, geological investigations, 
meteorological and astronomical observations, and a general study of 
animal and bird life. A particularly important piece of work was the 
research on the ionosphere. A Central Station was maintained on the 
ice-cap from September 1935 to mid-June 1936, and a Northern Station 
from November 1935 to February 1936. This book, however, is not a 
mass of technical detail, but rather a careful record of life and work 
amidst all the rigours of the uninhabited Arctic and shows the appeal 
of such a land. The fine photographs add to the excellence of a 
fascinating book, 


* * * * * 


Old Parish Life in Londont is a valuable and painstaking book by 
Mr. Charles Pendrill, who is already known for his work on historical 
London. In this volume he describes various aspects of the Londoner’s 
life and surroundings during the Middle Ages, and up to the sixteenth 


* Alcuin Club Collections, No. XXXIII. Oxford University Press. 258. net. 
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and seventeenth centuries. For much of the material embodied in his 
narrative he has obviously made researches in the early records and par- 
ticularly the fifteenth-century churchwardens’ accounts. His book 
abounds with examples and quotations but his references are extremely 
scanty and inadequate, and there is no bibliography. This is the more 
regrettable because it is not a mere popular account, but a detailed and 
erudite work useful to students. Medieval life, which was impregnated 
with religious practices, in many ways radiated from the parish church. 
In London there were more than one hundred parishes and Mr. Pendrill 
is careful to describe the typical and elaborate ornaments and furnish- 
ings of the parish church and to give an account of its many services. 
He describes the religious influence on daily life, the position of the parish 
priest and the increasing duties of the laity which led to the gradual 
emergence of the vestry as a unit of local administration. The condition 
and relief of the poor, the parishioners’ hours, and trading are also 
reviewed. Mr. Pendrill portrays with effect the radical changes wrought 
by the Reformation. After reading this vivid book, some readers, at 
least, will appreciate the iconoclastic motives of the reformers. 


* * * * * 


Edward Speyer: My Life and Friends* is an inspiring picture of 
musical people, composers and artists in Victorian and Edwardian 
days when the spaciousness of life allowed of improvised concerts, 
parties, informal suppers, much hospitality. There was apparently 
no preoccupation with war, politics, social questions. The whole life 
was to hear and make music and enjoy the friendship of such great 
ones as Joachim, Clara Schumann and Brahms, surrounded by fellow 
performers and pupils. There is a description of five years’ stay in 
Frankfort, when Mr. Speyer’s second wife, Antonia Kufferath, was in 
great request as a singer. Clara Schumann and her pupils (amongst 
whom were Leonard Borwick and Fanny Davies) figure very delight- 
fully in this period. Later Mr. Speyer received his many musical 
friends at his house Ridgehurst in Hertfordshire. He promoted 
concerts, where new or little-known compositions and foreign artists 
were introduced to the London public, and English taste was much 
enlarged and encouraged by his imagination and energetic foresight. 
There are some interesting portraits in the book. Perhaps the most 
characteristic are the frontispiece of Edward Speyer and Donald 
Francis Tovey in conversation in 1931, and a pencil drawing of the 
broad back of Johannes Brahms playing the piano (1895). There are 
many brief life sketches of well-known people, there is a great fund of 
enthusiasm and appreciation, and real human affection for his many 
friends. Mr. Speyer lived to the age of 95 and kept up his musical 
interest to the end. The foreword is by H. C. Colles. 


* Cobden-Sanderson. 12s. 6d. 
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Ludwig II of Bavaria: The Tragedy of an Idealist,* by Herr F. 
Mayr-Ofen, translated by Miss E. Goodman and Mr. P. Sudley, will 
perhaps be of more interest to musicians and to lovers of South Ger- 
many than to historians. The book is a psychological study of the 
so-called mad king, and the forces that had such vital influence on his 
life. The author does full justice, however, to the important part 
played by Ludwig II in the establishment of the German Reich and to 
his political capabilities. To him fell the task of offering the imperial 
crown to the King of Prussia. It is difficult to believe that the man 
who was held in esteem by Bismarck, and who also made Wagner’s 
work possible, could be definitely mad. Early training, a love of 
introspection, loneliness, and an extraordinary desire to imitate 
Louis XIV did much to unsettle Ludwig’s mental balance. Peculiar 
he certainly was and undoubtedly his friendship with Wagner had its 
unhealthy aspect, but there was also the true desire to give the master’s 
genius to the world. 


* % * * * 


Art and Understanding} is a penetrating work by Miss Margaret H. 
Bulley, who seeks to analyse the nature of true visual art and to assess 
its esthetic values. In art lies the human approach to spiritual reality, 
compared with counterfeit art “‘ the symbol of a false or material sense 
of things.” She lays down her standards for artistic appreciation and 
emphasises her argument from the 276 illustrations of works of art 
which form a prominent feature of the book. 


* Cobden-Sanderson. 1653. net. { Batsford. 15s. net. 


A Correction. 


Mr. George Soloveytchik writes: ‘It would be churlish to 
express anything but gratitude for Mr. Reddaway’s most generous 
appreciation of my biography of Potemkin. Yet since he accuses me 
of a few minor inaccuracies, perhaps he will allow me to say that his 
review demonstrates how easy it is to slip on a date. He writes: ‘It 
is at least suggestive that between 1774, when at twenty-five he 
[Potemkin] became Catherine’s favourite,’ etc. In hard fact Potemkin 
was thirty-five in 1774. I plead guilty to having said that Paul was of 
age when I should have written that he was rapidly approaching 
twenty-one.” 


